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Next Month— 


@ Louis Adamic’s edi- 
torial, ‘Training in Frater- 
nity”, contains a challenge 
to teachers concerning one 
of the most vital issues 
facing Americans today. 


What is a good environ- 
ment for the growth of 
children? The answer 
given by Harold Clark, 
professor of education at 
Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, is not the 
usual one. 


“Broadening Education- 
al Opportunities Beyond 
Your School”, by William 
G. Carr, contains highly 
significant implications in 
the field of public rela- 
tions for all teachers. 


Helping eight-year-olds 
understand why we behave 
as we do presents a unique 
approach to developing an 
inquiring mind concerning 
human behavior. 


Other articles will de- 
scribe number and writing 
experiences of children. 
Suggestions for celebrating 


Christmas will pub- 
lished in the December 
issue. 


EXTRA COPIES—Orders for 
extra copies of this issue 
must be received by the As- 
sociation for Childhood Edu- 
cation by the tenth of the 
month of issue. 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, 1201-16th ST. N.W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





How Reading Is Taught Today 





























Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, 1938-8 


Reading begins at home with mother as the storyteller 

















lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falla 
Listening to a story 


























National College of Education 


Reading stories we have written 




















Alice Carey, Sprague School, Brockton, Massachusetta 


Our teacher reads us many stories that are too difficult for us to read by ourselves 





Brigham Young University Elementary School 


Enjoying the new books in our library 











Public Schools, Pasadena, California 


Individual help from the teacher and from each other 
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Dorothy P. Kay, Sioux City, lowa 


Learning to read functionally—reading the legends on the science table 
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Learning to read functionally—reading for information in the reference library 
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Interpreting to others what one has read 
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ES verychild and Sooks 


GT: HAS BEEN OFTEN SAID, and truly, that there is no such thing 
as ‘the average child’—that human traits in infinite variety pos- 

sessed by large numbers of children cannot be added, divided, 
and converted into one convenient abstraction. There appear to be, 
however, certain characteristics so prominent and so nearly universal 
among the young that one may with a degree of truth picture “every- 
child” as a vivid being, eager, curious, busy, and prone to react in 
certain ways to his environment. Among the most common of these 
predictable responses is delight in stories told or read, and absorbed 
attention given to attractive and suitable books. 

That children love certain books is evidenced in countless ways. 
Painters and sculptors are keen and penetrating observers and inter- 
preters of human nature and they have recorded almost every aspect 
of child life. They have often used as subject a young reader whose 
posture and expression denote complete and happy absorption in the 
pages of a book. Many writers also have attested their own deep en- 
joyment of favorite books in childhood. In published letters, diaries, 
and autobiographies, as well as among historical collections, family 
archives, and cherished keepsakes, books invariably find a place along 
with toys, games and other beloved objects. 

It is a touching and revealing experience to examine closely a col- 
lection of worn and battered juveniles from an earlier period. It is so 
evident that these little old-fashioned books once commanded the 
affection of their owners and sometimes drew forth loyal praise, 
though many of them seem to us poor in content and out of key 
with what we believe to be inherent child nature. 


T ODAY, in spite of the many rival interests and distractions about 
which we hear so much, children have not lost their natural 

affinity for attractive, interesting books. Why, then, is the 
charge so often made that home, school, and other agencies are fail- 
ing to develop real readers, true booklovers? It is quite possible that 
the great masses of our children at school and elsewhere are having 
scant opportunity to immerse themselves in reading for pure, care- 
free delight. How many children will this year have a chance to pos- 
sess or even to enjoy for an hour the new treasures which will soon 
be issuing from the press? Our best schools and most successful 
“libraries are not talking very much about the distracting effect of 
modern rivals to reading, but they are redoubling their efforts to 
bring together the two recognized affinities, children and books, in a 
stimulating atmosphere free from compulsion where each may dis- 
cover the other and establish lifelong friendships—Annie E. Moore. 
Formerly Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Colum- 


bia University. 








4) National Disgrace 
find a Challenge to American Parents 


IRTUALLY EVERY CHILD in America is reading color “comic” maga- 

zines—a poisonous mushroom growth of the last two years. 

Ten million copies of these sex-horror serials are sold every month. 
One million dollars are taken from the pockets of America’s children in 
exchange for graphic insanity. 

Frankly we were not perturbed when we first heard about the rise of 
the action “comics.” We imagined (as do most parents) that they were 
no worse than the “funnies” in the newspapers. But a careful examination 
of the 108 periodicals now on the stands shocked us into activity. At least 
70 per cent of the total were of a nature no respectable newspaper would 
think of accepring. 

Save for a scattering of more or less innocuous “gag” comics and some 
reprints of newspaper strips, we found that the bulk of these lurid publica- 
tions depend for their appeal upon mayhem, murder, torture and abduc- 
tion—often with a child as the victim. Superman heroics, voluptuous 
females in scanty attire, blazing machine guns, hooded “justice” and cheap 
political propaganda were to be found on almost every page. 

The old dime novels in which an occasional redskin bit the dust were 
classic literature compared to the sadistic drivel pouring from the presses 
today. Badly drawn, badly written and badly printed—a strain on young 
eyes and young nervous systems—the effect of these pulp-paper nightmares 
is that of a violent stimulant. Their crude blacks and reds spoil the child’s 
natural sense of color, their hypodermic injection of sex and murder make 
the child impatient with better, though quieter, stories. Unless we want a 
coming generation even more ferocious than the present one, parents and 
teachers throughout America must band together to break the “comic” 
magazine. 


UT, OF COURSE, the children must be furnished a good substitute. 

There is nothing dull about Westward Ho or Treasure Island. Sinbad 

the Sailor didn’t need spinach to effect his feats of strength. The 
classics are full of humor and adventure—plus good writing. And never 
before in the history of book publishing have there been so many fine new 
books for children, or better edited children’s magazines. 

The shame lies largely with the parents who don’t know and don’t care 
what their children are reading. It lies with unimaginative teachers who 
force stupid, dull twaddle down eager young throats, and, of course, it 
lies with the completely immoral publishers of the “comics’”—guilty of a 
cultural slaughter of the innocents. 

But the antidote to the “comic” magazine poison can be found in any 
library or good bookstore. The parent (and the teacher—ed.) who does 
not acquire that antidote for his child is guilty of criminal negligence — 
Sterling North. (Editorial in Chicago Daily News, May 8, 1940) 
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By BESS GOODYKOONTZ 


Education Jn the News 
and How to Read aS. 


“Yes, I saw it in the paper, but I didn’t 
think much about it.” This comment fre- 
quently made by adult readers does not im- 
ply lack of reading skill but does indicate 
failure to take the next step in intelligent 
reading—to make associations and to see im- 
plications. Miss Good ykoontz, assistant com- 
missioner of education, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, calls attention to four news accounts 
which although not labeled education news 
have significant implications for everyone 
interested in education. She points out what 
these implications are, proving that “behind 
the headlines, lies education.” This article 
is prepared from the address Miss Goody- 
koontz gave April 29, 1940, at the Milwau- 
kee meeting of the Association for Child- 
hood Education. 


I THINK I know what you are saying to 
yourselves: “Education, news? Does Edu- 
cation get into the news? Can it compete 
with wars, elections, floods, legislatures, 
the stock market, or even inventions? Can 
schools make the headlines?” And I hasten 
to claim that education is newspaper stuff 
—of a kind. If you press me, I'll prove it 
with a small but growing collection of car- 
toons about schools. They put education 
into the newspapers. And try to guess what 
subject tops the collection! What is the 
funniest thing about American schools? 
Report cards take the prize. The height of 
progressivism in the sixties, the basis of 
home and school cooperation throughout 
the years, the subject of recent experimen- 
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tation in hundreds of schools—report 
cards are still the funniest things the car- 
toonists know about schools. 

Schools are funny in the way they deal 
with parents, too. That’s the next funniest 
thing, speaking statistically from the evi- 
dence of my cartoon collection. Let teachers 
send notes home, or try to explain Junior's 
or Sister's behavior, and they iand right in 
the comics. I suppose it’s something for 
schools to achieve the funny page; who can 
say but that this is one good way to stimu- 
late the rare habit of standing off and look- 
ing at ourselves. 

But other school affairs reach the pa- 
pers, too. Headings from one issue of one 
of our Washington morning papers in- 
cluded the following: “Belgian Cabinet 
Resigns in Split on Education Issue”; “Ig- 
norance Not Stupidity”; “Class Lectures on 
Wane, Alumni Told”; “Senate Asked for 
More Aid to Crippled”; “Students to Vie in 
Speech Contest”; “D. C. Contingent Off 
for Penn Relays’; “4000 Pupils Cheer 
Folk Festival.” 

Yes, education is in the news—budgets, 
new buildings, new appointments, resig- 
nations, board decisions, pronouncements 
of well-known persons—all of these are 
generously reported in most metropolitan 
and many small local newspapers. 

There is, however, one other way to read 
news about education. Briefly, it is to ex- 
amine current news for its significance for 
education—to look behind the headline to 
see what implications its story has for 
schools. There are numerous books on how 
to read a newspaper. They emphasize the 
importance of discrimination, of critical 
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judgment, of awareness of propaganda, of 
sales resistance to manufactured news, of 
reducing reader gullibility. I suggest add- 
ing to this list the development of s&z// in 
seeing implications. To do this, one learns 
some new reading habits. For one thing, 
the reader is not through when he is 
through reading. Instead, after reading a 
news column, or editorial, or contributed 
article he says sternly to himself, “What 
significance does this have for education in 
general and for schools specifically?” To 
show how this works I propose now to 
take up four fairly recent events which 
have been treated in the newspapers but 
not classified under the heading of educa- 
tion news. They will illustrate, I think, a 
way of seeing the significance of current 
events in terms of the profession we serve. 


A Children’s Welfare Conference 


To begin with, there is the recent White 
House Conference on Children in a De- 
mocracy which was held in Washington 
in January of this year. Now applying our 
new technique of news-reading, what sig- 
nificance is there for education in this con- 
ference? A number of things, I think. First, 
this conference represents a way of study- 
ing children—not as learners only, but 
with their complete home, community, 
church, and school backgrounds. We see 
them in their homes with their families. 
We see the same children on the play- 
grounds, drawing out books at the libra- 
ries, going to Sunday School. We see the 
social agencies and institutions which exist 
for their benefit. In other words. the con- 
ference reports offer a technique for study- 
ing children and their total relationships 
that may well be adapted to community 
studies made by school groups. For com- 
parative purposes the basic data will prove 
useful in studying local situations. 

Second, though this is the fourth White 
House Conference on children’s problems, 
it chalked up a few firsts. It is, so far as I 
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know, the first one to come out flatfootedly 
in favor of federal aid. This is noteworthy, 
An education conference frequently recom- 
mends federal aid for schools. Schoo! peo- 
ple see the wide variations in opportunities 
available to children throughout this coun- 
try. They know of children who can go to 
school only two, three, or four months be- 
cause that is as long as the school is open. 
School people see schools in which there 
is not even one book apiece for the chil- 
dren. They know of schools whose total 
annual expenditure per child, including 
heat, is $20 a year. School people know 
that not much education, or a very good 
grade of education can be bought for $20. 
And so conferences of school people fre- 
quently plead for more equitable distribu- 
tion of educational facilities. But this Con- 
ference on Children in a Democracy was 
not a teachers’ conference, though some 
teachers were present. It was made up of 
social workers, physicians, ministers, rec- 
reation leaders, nurses, librarians, and rep- 
resentatives of public service groups. They 
recommended that federal funds be used to 
provide more equitable school advantages 
for children. That is significant, I think. 

Another first to the credit of this con- 
ference, so far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, is that it was the first one to empha- 
size religious education. Other conferences 
have dealt with ethical aspects of children’s 
training, with character education, and other 
closely related problems. This conference 
gave thorough consideration to children’s 
need for religious teaching, and the con- 
ference closed with the recommendation 
that a commission be appointed to make a 
study of “the various experiences both of 
the churches and of the schools in dealing 
with the problem of religious education in 
relation to public education.” The report 
calls attention to the relation of religion 
to personal counseling, to the development 
of wholesome attitudes in very young chil- 
dren. This is interesting to school people, 
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for probably no problem has caused schools 
more concern than that of character de- 
velopment. Not so many years ago, courses 
of study divided character neatly into seg- 
ments and worked on one segment each 
month—neatness in September, courtesy 
in October, gratitude in November, gener- 
osity in December. It’s just slipped my 
mind what we emphasized in June, but I 
think it may have been resignation. Of 
course we're not doing this any more. We 
think we understand more surely that 
character development is not something 
separate and apart, nor is it a concern only 
of the schools. Obviously, if and when this 
commission to study religious education 
gets under way, teachers will be greatly in- 
terested, for they will see in it a means of 
analyzing and improving their present pro- 
cedures for personality adjustments. 

Just one more significant point for 
schools, though there could be many. The 
preliminary conference recognized respon- 
sibilities of children as well as for children 
in a democracy. They must perfect and 
maintain the principles for which a free 
country stands. They must learn to do their 
part. Unfortunately, it seems to me, too 
little attention was given to this side of the 
slate in the conference reports. 

And yet this is no new territory for the 
teachers of young children. They are put- 
ting aside such well-known expressions as 
the following: “Everybody pay attention 
—Now listen while I tell you what to do 
—Miss Jones wouldn't like that—Now 
let's all do this the same way—This is 
what I'd like to have you do—Everybody 
sit tall, and wait until the clock ticks.” 
These are gone, and new expressions are 
finding their way into teachers’ phrase- 
ology: “What do you think we ought to 


| do about this?-—Who would like to take 


charge of that?—-Shall we have a commit- 
tee to work this out?—How well do you 
think we did this job?—-What would you 
advise me to do about this?” These ex- 
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pressions and the point of view they rep- 
resent may seem a far cry from the preser- 
vation of democracy, but really they are 
the basis of democratic ways of thinking 
and working. They start the attitudes and 
practices of democracy—a rare flower 
which blossoms close to the ground. In my 
opinion, then, this conference on Children 
in a Democracy, though not an education 
conference, had great significance for per- 
sons interested as we are in the education 
of young children. 


Latin-American Fellowships 


Now a second matter—a very different 
one—that is in the news. You have been 
reading with increasing frequency lately 
of conferences on intellectual cooperation 
with the Latin-American countries. Down 
in Buenos Aires in 1936, a long step for- 
ward was taken when the convention for 
the promotion of Inter-American Cultural 
Relations was signed by the representatives 
of the United States of America and the 
twenty other American Republics repre- 
sented at the Inter-American Conference 
for the Maintenance of Peace. 

The Convention, which is another name 
for resolution, provides for the annual ex- 
change of graduate students and teachers 
between each of the Republics which have 
ratified the Convention, of which there are 
now twelve, including the United States. 
Under this Convention every year each 
Government shall have the privilege of 
nominating and presenting to each other 
a panel of the names of five graduate stu- 
dents or teachers, together with such in- 
formation concerning them as the receiv- 
ing Government considers necessary. From 
this panel the receiving Government shall 
select the names of two persons who will 
then be appointed exchange students. 
There are already exchange students in 
Chile, and panels prepared by the United 
States have recently been drawn up for 
this spring. Possibly within the next few 
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months students and exchange professors 
from this country will be on their way to 
several Latin-American countries and stu- 
dents from those countries will be coming 
to us. Many agencies already arrange for 
student and professor exchanges. These, 
however, are government exchanges and 
are recognized as contributing to national 
welfare. 

Now what does this phase of intellec- 
tual cooperation mean for education? For 
one thing, it means obviously that we shall 
soon have a better understanding of the 
opportunities for study in our neighbor re- 
publics. We shall know what educational 
offerings the universities of Latin America 
have in the various fields. This is not an 
opportune time for an “Information 
Please” quiz, but sometime try to name 
four large universities of Central and South 
America. In which ones could you study 
child development? Which ones have child 
health departments? Which offer courses 
in education? Which ones have sessions 
during our summer months? In which lan- 
guages is instruction given? We shall soon 
know the answers to these questions. 

Furthermore, before long we shall hear 
at firsthand from some of these exchange 
students and professors of the history, the 
culture, and the current situation in their 
countries. Soon, let us hope, we shall speak 
with as much familiarity of the people and 
conditions of our neighbor countries to the 
south as we now speak of those across the 
Atlantic. It will be interesting to meet and 
know some of the persons from Latin- 
American countries interested in the im- 
provement of education and living condi- 
tions for young children. We have much 
to learn from them. They think they have 
much to learn from us, judging from com- 
ments that have been made by visitors in 
recent months. 

The Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion has evidenced keen interest in the 
progress of education for young children 
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in other countries. Your members haye 
visited abroad and have returned to repor 
what they found in the pages of CHiLp 
HOOD EDUCATION. It is not out of place 
it seems to me, to urge that when the new 
exchange visitors arrive, persons in the uni. 
versities and public schools do everything 
to make their study and their visits tp 
nursery schools, kindergartens, and_ pri. 
mary grades as profitable as may be. This 
is cultural cooperation, American style 


In-service Training for Public Employees 





Only a week ago headlines flashed t 





























third news item I have selected as having 
significance for education. It was a chal 
lenge by one government agency of 
right of another government agency t 
provide facilities for the training and i 
provement of its employees. Can, ang 
should, a government department provid 
in-service training facilities? Impetus to thg 
idea was given by an executive order signe 
by the President on June 24, 1938, i 
which two items significant for education 
are to be found. 

The first provided that the head of ead 
executive department and _ independen 
establishment should provide in his ageng 
a division of personnel supervision an 
management, at the head of which is tok 
a director of personnel qualified by trair 
ing and experience to carry on personne 
responsibilities. Among these responsibil 
ties is that of supervising the training ¢ 
employees. Government departments 
expected, therefore, to improve the persot 
nel on the job. Furthermore, the Ci 
Service Commission, in cooperation wif 
the various departments, the Office of 
cation, and public and private institutiod 
of learning were, by this executive ordé 
directed to establish training courses fi 
such improvement of the departmental 4 
field services. 

Now what does this mean for edud 
tion? First, the program of employee trat 
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ing invites education agencies to join with 
government in a public service. Through- 
out our history, government has repeatedly 
turned to schools and colleges for assistance 
on programs which concerned the national 
welfare. This is one more such request for 
assistance. Furthermore, it subscribes to the 
principle of “study while you work,” which 
teachers have long practiced. 

It is easy to see, too, that such a pro- 
gram of training adds prestige to the 
trained public servant. Who can say what 
long-time effects there might be if, within 
each civil unit in this country, training for 
the job of running local government were 
thus given added respectability? It would 
mean that public officials in many fields 
would expect schools to help in analyzing 
the responsibilities of public service and in 
giving new officers some background for 
their work. It will be worthwhile to watch 
during the months to come what progress, 
even though slow, is made in the develop- 
ment of this idea. Where will you see train- 
ing courses for policemen, firemen, gover- 
nors, members of boards of education, 
county supervisors? Do we intend through 
education to make our governmental ma- 
chinery work better? You may soon see 
the answers in your universities, in night 
and vocational schools. 


National Youth Conference 


Youth are headline stuff in recent years. 
They hold conferences, elect officers, draft 
bills, organize movements, print their own 
newspapers, and in numerous ways make 
us conscious of the age group somewhere 
around sixteen to twenty-four. Commis- 
sions and committees study them. Books 
are printed about them. Adults call con- 
ferences to discuss their problems. Every- 
where we read and hear about youth. In it 
all it sometimes seems to me that in the 
minds of most people, youth and young 
men are synonymous. Possibly the prob- 
lems of young men are more serious than 
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those of young women, or boys may be 
noisier about their problems. At any rate, 
it was interesting to have called in Wash- 
ington recently a conference to discuss 
youth—feminine gender. 

The conference met at the White House 
for two days in February, called by the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. A number 
of young people now or recently on NYA 
rolls came as representatives to the confer- 
ence to tell us their stories. A young girl 
who had graduated from high school with 
honors had been trying to keep afloat by 
doing housework at a dollar and a half a 
week until the NYA sent her to one of the 
residence centers and helped her get train- 
ing for a job. Another girl from the dust 
bow] of Kansas had been an honor student 
in the elementary school but couldn’t go 
to high school because there had been no 
crops on her farm since 1929. From Chi- 
cago came a young woman to tell of 
tramping the streets to find a job, and of 
meeting with repeated discrimination in 
spite of good school records. Always the 
same answer, “You have no skills to sell.” 
Apparently their education, good though 
it probably was, did not help them take 
the next step. 

Now we have recently celebrated the 
hundredth anniversary of higher education 
for women in our country. It was a long 
struggle to secure the right to equal edu- 
cation for girls and women. Sometimes I 
think we are still so busily fighting the 
battle of equal education, or so complacent 
about celebrating its achievement that we 
have not been as busy as we should be 
about the matter of studying the ‘special- 
ized problems of the education of girls and 
women. I hasten to state that by this I do 
not mean that education for boys and girls 
is necessarily of a different grade. I mean 
only to puzzle myself, and you, a little as 
to whether there should not be some dif- 
ferences, because of the fact that women’s 
activities in adult life are bound to be 
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somewhat different from those of men. 
They will have different responsibilities. 
They will go into different lines of work. 
They have some specialized interests. To 
what extent can those be reflected in the 
special educational preparation they re- 
ceive? Now that we are beginning the next 
hundred years of women’s education, may- 
be we may make some more intelligent 
investigation of the preparation girls need 
to have for the successful acceptance of 
their adult responsibilities. 

We are told by economists that solving 
the unemployment problem waits upon 
the development of new types of services. 
Possibly schools can analyze and define 
new fields of employment around schools 
for which young people can be trained. 
If a school is a community institution, 
during what hours does it serve the 
community? What proportion of the 
people in the community does it serve? 
What facilities—trecreational, health, en- 
tertainment, informational—are available 
through its offices? What would be neces- 
sary to change it from a nine to four insti- 
tution for children, to a community-serv- 
ing agency? And would this provide em- 
ployment for persons not now otherwise 
employed? At any rate, the news will con- 
tinue to feature young people and their 
concerns; they will continue to be a chal- 
lenge to schools. 

Well, what do you think about reading 
the news this way? A children’s welfare 





conference, some Latin-American fellow. 
ships, the training of public employees, a 
youth conference. Some may say, “Certain. 
ly a long way from schools!” 

But the day is past, if indeed it ever ex. 
isted, when the school’s resources and cop. 
tacts were neatly enclosed by the barberry 
hedge surrounding the school grounds. 
This is only the home plate. Where is 
something of community interest going 
on? There is the school’s subject matter, 
Where are there resources in music, pic. 
tures, plays, exhibits to put beauty and 
meaning into vocabulary? There are the 
school’s teaching materials. Where can 
children go to see things happening—to see 
economics, geology, government in action? 

Stuart Chase recently remarked that 
“none of us is likely to get anywhere at all 
in this intricate, interdependent civiliza- 
tion the engineers have built around us 
until we learn the rudiments of thinking 
straight. They are not hard to learn,” he 
said. “They are just unusual.” 

“Unusual?” we retort. “Unusual to think 
straight? Why, how ridiculous!” But if it 
is so, we'll begin now to think straight 
about the size and ramifications of our job, 
about our communities’ many educational 
enterprises. We'll see their interconnec- 
tions, their relations to schools. For to para- 
phrase a rallying call more than two thou- 
sand years old, “behind the headlines, lies 
education.” 


io GENERAL it may be said that teachers are becoming more liberal . . . (they) seem 
to be moving from a somewhat conservative position to a middle-of-the-road 
position with some liberal ideas on certain issues—religion, social security, civil liberties, 
wealth and property rights, and capital and labor. Progressive thought is also evident 
in the field of education, although teachers believe in the indoctrination of a blind 
patriotism more now than in 1922.—From “The Political, Social and Economic Beliefs 
of California Secondary Teachers,” by William E. Froggatt and William H. Burton. 


Frontiers of Democracy, May 15, 1940. 
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Literature — An 


Rose H. Alschuler, director of WPA nurs- 
ery schools, Chicago, and Flora Cooke, for- 
mer principal of the Francis Parker School, 
have given CHILDHOOD EDUCATION permis- 
this talk made by Mrs. 
to the Chicago WPA 
Nursery Schools. Mrs. Alschuler says of 


sion to print 
Thorne-Thomsen 


Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen: “Many years ago 
I saw her teach a group of children at the 
Francis Parker School in Chicago. I thought 
at the time that she was the greatest teacher 
I had ever seen work with little children. I 
watched her draw on her seemingly endless 
resources of knowledge, wisdom, and vitality 
and I wished that there were more Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsens in the world. Unfortu- 
nately there is only one. In reality, educa- 
tion as she offers it, literature as she tells 
about it, and life as she lives it, are all of 
them arts of which she is master.” 

For some years Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen di- 
rected Edward Yeoman’s School in the Ojai 
Valley in California. At present, in so far as 


we know, she is in Norway. 


WHEN MAN was young upon this earth, 
he sang forth his joys and sorrows. In 
stately rhythms he told of his struggles, of 
love and hatred, of life and death. We are 


_ aware of the fact that the earliest litera- 


ture, which we know, is poetry, and that 
it was recited to the audience, often accom- 
panied by the music of a stringed instru- 
ment. I refer to the sagas of the North, to 
Homer's great epics and to the psalms and 
songs of the Bible. 
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By GUDRUN THORNE-THOMSEN 


xt 


Those who know children of nursery 
school age know a child’s response to 
rhythm whether it be spoken words, bodily 
movements or song. All who have had to 
do with babies have noted the pleasure, the 
peace and contentment that rhythm brings. 
We have discarded cradles, but the baby’s 
cries are stilled even in these modern times 
by the rhythmic movement and comfort of 
the father’s or mother’s arms and by the 
softly sung lullaby. In their response to 
rhythm of movement and of melody chil- 
dren are like all primitive people. Wher- 
ever they have left us their songs, games, 
and stories, we may either use them with 
our children or learn from them the se- 
cret of this primitive art. 

Mothers and teachers do well to study 
the epics of Homer, the sagas of the Norse- 
men, the psalms and songs from the Bible. 
They will learn there the magic of rhyme 
and rhythm, the pleasure in alliteration 
and the stateliness of parallelism. 

Long ago song—that is the art of music; 
words—that is literature, and rhythmic 
movement—that is the dance, were united. 
The folk danced and sang their stories for 
their own pleasure, and those who became 
experts did it for the pleasure of others. 
This folk art which has come down to us 
in singing games might well be used more 
widely and might also serve as a pattern 
on which to build our own. There are sing- 
ing games of the farmer, the weaver, the 
shoe-maker, of all the various occupations 
in the home and in the work shop. There 
are the individual games such as, “Come 
Ride a Cock Horse”, “Pat-a-cake, Pat-a- 
cake”, and group games such as “Here We 
Go Round the Mulberry Bush” and “Pop 
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Goes the Weasel’—always 

Not long ago I saw a group of women 
from the Hebrides dancing a saga—that is 
telling a story, chanting and dancing in a 
ring with stately steps, bending now and 
then to the measures of their song. Though 
few of the audience understood the words, 
the performance made a lasting impression. 

At the nursery school stage of develop- 
ment it seems fit to emphasize rhythm and 
pleasing sounds rather than the content of 
a verse. Mother Goose is a never failing 
source of such material. Here we find pure 
nonsense, gayety and fun, little ballads rich 
in alliteration and rhythms. Many have 
come to us with melodies and may be sung 
and acted. 

The child himself creates and as he hears 
simple rhythmic music he may invent 
words and dance. He should be given the 
chance every day. There is probably no joy 
to equal that of creating. You may ob- 
serve it when a child has expressed him- 
self in free rhythms, when he repeats over 
and over again a pattern he himself has 
made up, or you may watch it when a 
group comes home after an excursion to 
cell of what they saw. 


I saw apples, 
Round red apples 
Rosy red apples 
All in a row. 


Round, red, rosy, row are exciting words 
and will be repeated over and over again 
by the children who invented the lines, 
their faces aglow with the joy of creation. 
If every day brings fitting, satisfying ex- 
periences to the children they have much 
to express and will do it in all art forms if 
they are given materials and the oppor- 
tunity for expression. Many rhythmic 
stories will come spontaneously from the 
children in this way. 

Some modern writers have caught the 
child’s spirit and given us poetry altogether 
satisfying to children of this age. Among 
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favorites. 


them we have Milne, who writes of mat. 
ters close to the child’s experience or of 
experiences we should be glad to have him 
have. For instance, “I had a penny, a bright 
new penny’—it is easy to create before the 
child’s mind the market with its sights and 
sounds. Here is the stall of lavender, there 
one for sauce pans, and the mackerels are 
over there. The teacher repeats the poem 
while children act it and in no time all 
have learned the words by heart. We find 
fitting verses here and there among Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of Verse. 
There is Christine Rosetti’s Simg Song; 
even Vachel Lindsay gives us one— 
“There was a little turtle, who lived in a 
box.” Teachers must constantly explore and 
find those poems or stories which are best 
suited to the experience of the children. 


Satisfying Imaginative Powers 

In the fairy-tale animals are endowed 
with human characteristics and the power 
of speech. All things animate or inanimate 
are like humans, doing what they do be- 
cause they will to do so. In this particular 
kind of fancy the child resembles the early 
people who first told fairy tales. To the 
child all nature is alive and acts from mo- 
tives such as actuate himself. In the fairy 
tale nothing is impossible; in the child's 
wishing and dreaming, in his imagination 
nothing is impossible. 

"When the child asks, “Tell me a story”, 
he expresses a desire to learn more of the 
world, to get at the heart of things, to come 
into personal intimate contact with life. 
The fairy tale expresses his unconscious 
longings, hopes, and struggles. It speaks to 
him in a language he understands. It gives 
expression to that which he feels but dimly 
and sees but darkly. Through it he catches 
glimpses of laws governing human life. It 
interprets his own thoughts to himself, it 
gives him a perspective of his world and 
unconsciously influences his actions. Of 
course we must know how to choose right- 
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ly among the chaos of fairy tales in books. 

The same principles as those directing 
our choice of poetry should direct our 
choice of story. Stories should be chosen 
that present ideas within the child’s ex- 
perience or such ideas as we think he is 
ready for. There should be rhythm in prose. 
The repetitive stories such as The Woman 
and Her Six Pence, The Pan-cake and The 
Three Billy Goats Gruff are types. We find 
in these literary form, events closely fol- 
lowing each other in logical sequence, and 
a simple plot carried to a natural climax. 
The folk believed in what they told, there- 
fore the old folk fairy-tales are sincere, con- 
vincing, and the best have great charm. 

Teachers must be well prepared for the 


R ecoveting Lost 


What effects do past experiences have upon 
the reading interests and tastes of today’s 
adults? What present school practices form 
barriers to the development of intempst in 
reading? What are the responsibilities of the 
individual teacher, parents, and teacher edu- 
cation for stimulating a desire to read and 
for developing an appreciation of literature? 
Miss Ramsey, senior assistant professor of 
English literature, Wayne University, De- 


troit, gives some answers to these questions. 


TODAY general opinion among teachers 
inclines to the view that educational 
changes on the whole spell improvement. 
Records of achievement, research studies, 
and reports of work in progress seem to 
substantiate this comfortable outlook. Cur- 
rent educational discussion keeps this note 
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privilege of choosing literary material and 
for the still greater privilege of reciting 
poems and telling stories to children. 
Everything depends on the teacher's tastes, 
her knowledge of literature, and her knowl- 
edge of children’s minds andéemotions. 

Teachers must recognize what is art and 
what is not. When the child asks for bread, 
he must not be given a stone. As the in- 
terpreter of literature the teacher must aim 
at a clear understanding of her chosen bit, 
and she must care for it and must want to 
give the children the pleasure it should 
arouse. She will be direct and unaffected, 
avoiding all sentimentality. Only that 
which is sincere will produce the response 
the teacher as an artist expects. 


By ELOISE RAMSEY 


Horizons 


of optimism until reading is mentioned. 
Immediately enter notes of uncertainty, 
difference of opinion, and not a little con- 
fusion. Particularly there is reiteration of 
statements such as, “children are not read- 
ing well,” “children are not reading really 
fine books,” “literary horizons seem to be 
disappearing, yet reading is much better 
taught now than it was in the past.” 

In an age committed to educational im- 
provement through scientific experimenta- 
tion it is curious that assurance as to greater 
efficiency in the teaching of reading should 
be accompanied by misgivings as to quality 
in the literary experiences of young read- 
ers. It is also strange to hear that “literary 
horizons seem to be disappearing” in a 
period that has been marked by the widest 
distribution of books and the most avid 
will-to-write for children known in the his- 
tory of children’s literature. In seeking an 
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explanation, at least in part, for this seem- 
ing contradiction between improved ways 
of teaching and dubious end-results, it is 
useful to look behind the present. 


Past Experiences in Reading 


Discussion of reading is in the air these 
days, as well as sometimes on the air. Prob- 
ably at no previous time have there been 
so many individuals thinking about, or 
trying to think about, reading. It is particu- 
larly interesting to follow the discussions 
of well-educated men and women in their 
late twenties, thirties and forties. Many of 
these thoughtful, capable adults blame 
their past experiences with books and read- 
ing both in school and at college for their 
present inadequacy in reading and their 
lack of well-formed literary tastes. Accord- 
ing to their own accounts, they somehow 
failed to acquire any sure knowledge of 
how to choose books for themselves, or to 
garner assimilated reading experiences 
through the “great reading years,” as Eli- 
nor Wylie once described childhood and 
adolescence. 

Now it is well to remember that the 
majority of our teachers are also products 
of the same systems and institutions so 
sharply criticized by other graduates for 
shortcomings, if not failure, with respect 
to reading in its larger sense. Nor is it pos- 
sible to assume that future teachers may 
have succeeded in reaping benefits which 
others failed to receive. 

Observation of teaching in the elemen- 
tary school forces the unwelcome conclu- 
sion that there are a good many teachers 
in service whose reading performance rests 
on the level of literacy rather than on 
achievement in the practice of reading as 
an art. That is to say, facility in the use of 
tricks of literacy such as “skimming the 
page,” “picking out key words,” “getting 
some general idea” has been accepted as 
proof of superior attainments, although a 
mastery of such rudimentary skills stops 
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considerably short of reading in terms of 
analysis of thought, of finding conscious 
pleasure in literary and familiar associa- 
tions, and for communication of style. In 
the elementary school, to say nothing of 
the secondary school, failure on the part 
of many teachers to understand the proc. 
esses which render practice in reading an 
art offers a large part of the explanation 
as to why the literary horizons of childhood 
are overcast. 


Barriers to a Literary Heritage 


Let us consider briefly how limitations 
in understanding the large significance of 
reading tends to influence actual work with 
children. In recent years the application of 
mass production methods in the teaching 
of reading has increased steadily in the 
face of abundant evidence that a mastery 
of reading is essentially an individual proc- 
ess. Children may or may not have a basis 
in firsthand experience for interpretation 
of reading materials, but no matter, they 
engage in “experience” reading, mechani- 
cally conceived and organized. In the 
process they work as best they can with 
far too many techniques of “speed” and 
“check-up” expended upon thin, ephemeral 
content designed in the brittle language of 
selectve word-lists. Immediate achieve- 
ment in close competition with his fellows 
thus becomes the burden too often put 
upon the young child in his first encounters 
with the printed page. 

In concern for individual differences, a 
class may be divided into “groups”, but 
with each group the pace is set for speed. 
Because the content of the reading mate- 
rials provided has to do with everyday rou- 
tines or happenings—post-offices, grocery 
stores, or boats—it is assumed “experience” 
reading is in progress. 

The first step in understanding the 
larger aspects of reading may come by way 
of elimination of all pressures for “speed” 
in the individual acquisition of skill; the 
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second, with realization that “experience” 
is not necessarily pre-occupation with a 
humdrum interpretation of the familiar. 

Visits in and about elementary schools 
reveal also a most discouraging lack of 
experiences basic in forming literary taste 
in childhood: sharing good talk in a friend- 
ly, informal atmosphere; listening to fine 
verse and tales over and over again; get- 
ting the feel of books by handling them 
freely; discovering the “old sweet-sounding 
words” and idioms of our beautiful lan- 
guage. Reading aloud now and then from 
contemporary books is no substitute for 
fine storytelling by the teacher. Gay new 
books have their uses but they do not re- 
place growing up with the books that are 
classic for young children. These are the 
experiences that are fundamental for a 
development of taste in reading, yet at all 
stages of growth they are the ones that 
are most left to chance in curriculum plan- 
ning, if not wholly neglected. 

In the intermediate grades there is con- 
siderable mention of “free” reading. At the 
same time there seems to be much anxiety 
about evidences of “reading lag”. Again 
it is strange that “lag” should occur at the 
stage when children normally rejoice in 
exploring many kinds of books and often 
read with complete absorption. 

It is well to consider how “free” read- 
ing may work. According to the meaning 
attached to the term “free”, such an ap- 
proach to reading may open vistas or it 
may set patterns. Sometimes books arrive 
in classrooms neatly packed in kits, chests 
or book boxes bearing labels meant to be 
alluring such as, “Interesting People”, Ad- 
ventures on Land and Sea”, “Tales of Ani- 
mals”, and “Children in Warm Countries”. 
Of course the little devices for distribution 
introduce more mechanics by reason of the 
directions that govern their use. Within 
the limits offered by the titles of a par- 
ticular collection there may be some op- 
portunities for choice, but generally an in- 
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formational pattern is set. In short, a mech- 
anistic organization of reading mate- 
rials deals with literature from without or 
with its surface aspects; a genuinely liter- 
ary approach shows an understanding that 
the appreciation of literature, no less than 
its creation, comes from within. 

With development of literary taste there 
is a realization that reading represents a 
form of collaboration between author and 
reader. If literary horizons are to be estab- 
lished in a classroom, books must be easily 
and properly accessible on suitable tables 
and shelves shorn of labels of classifica- 
tion. Books so arranged invite the kind of 
investigation which is the first condition of 
free reading, and foster the intimate kind 
of reading which is for children discovery 
and exploration. 

With the older boys and girls, as with 
the younger children, there is too little 
time devoted to good conversation, to real 
storytelling, and to the kind of reading 
aloud which is the communication of a 
style. Too often the business of making 
reports about books gets in the way of pro- 
vision for basic literary experiences. Con- 
sequently, it is hardly a matter for surprise 
that children become bored or discouraged 
and seek satisfaction in amusements or oc- 
cupations far removed from books. 

If these hindrances and barriers to full 
possession of the literary heritage of child- 
hood are to be broken down, much de- 
pends on the individual teacher. For reali- 
zation of the larger aspects of reading in 
the classroom it is vital to have the sensi- 
tive, informed teacher with a gift of com- 
panionship with children and a wealth of 
associations with the literature which has 
charm and significance for young readers. 


The Responsibility of Teacher Education 


In concern for the literary horizons of 
childhood and youth it becomes necessary 
to look squarely at certain inadequacies in 
teacher education. So long as we continue 
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to accept twenty-four credits in “educa- 
tion” interlarded with snatches of learn- 
ing designated as “culture” courses in lieu 
of essential experiences and backgrounds, 
we tend to ignore the fact that education 
is a process, not a subject. However freely 
we may discuss the educational process, in 
practice it threatens to become a subject 
of vast and attenuated scope. It is easier to 
permit the multiplication of courses in 
“education” than it is to provide experi- 
ences which enable prospective teachers to 
learn how to live with children. Similarly, 
it is easier to let the arts and sciences shrink 
into lecture-quiz bits of “orientation” and 
swift “surveys” of culture reinforced with 
scanty “free” electives than it is to provide 
at college level for the kind of individual 
teaching which illumines the record of 
“man on his way” and insures the perpetua- 
tion of the cultural process. 

Nowhere are the unhappy effects of this 
clash between theory and practice more 
in evidence in teacher education than in 
the provision for literary backgrounds es- 
sential for work with children. Sometimes 
children’s literature comes in for brief at- 
tention from departments of English as an 
unwanted child; sometimes it is accorded 
a sentimental treatment under the desig- 
nation, storytelling; again it appears in a 
sketchy unit in courses devoted to reading 
methods; and in some instances it is rele- 
gated to unwieldy lists prepared for the 
casual use of students. In a few institutions, 
a very few, it has its proper place in teacher 
education in courses of scope and signifi- 
cance supported with adequate equipment. 

Until there is generally better provision 
for broadly cultural and extended study of 
children’s literature in schools and colleges 
of education, many aspects of the reading 
problems that give concern to educators 
are likely to remain very much as they 
exist today. 

In the meantime, responsibility for a 
better order in the uses of books and read- 
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ing in the schools depends largely upon 
the vision and background of the thought. 
ful teacher. For this important work it is 
necessary to have a clear-cut point of view 
as to what children’s literature represents 
and to possess informed standards for 
sound critical appraisal. More than all else, 
teachers need to realize that there are great 
books for children. To grow up with them 
is to win the rewards in time that make 
reading one of life's enduring pleasures, 


The Responsibilities of 
Teachers and Parents 

Books in the great tradition of children’s 
literature have one characteristic in com- 
mon—they possess that wholeness of in- 
tention found only in writing in which 
there is complete harmony between idea 
and form. The range in theme and variety 
is so wide that there is satisfaction for all 
personal preferences. Experiences with 
literature deepen with the. years for read- 
ers whose early reading adventures bring 
them into close companionship with the 
work of authors such as Howard Pyle, 
Lewis Carroll, Rudyard Kipling, Edward 
Lear, E. Nesbit, Hans Christian Andersen, 
Mark Twain, and more recently, A. A. 
Milne, Pamela Travers, Wanda Gag, Mar- 
gery Bianco, and Walter de la Mare. 

The literary horizons of childhood arte 
resplendent with fun, fancy, wonder, and 
enchantment. There are no good reasons 
why the experiences of children with liter- 
ature should ever become dull or color- 
less. That they are too often less signif 
cant than they should be reflects the limita- 
tions of adults more than the attitudes and 
tastes of children. 

For adults interested in children’s liter- 
ature it is not a simple matter to keep a 
critical perspective in face of the flood of 


new children’s books that threatens to en- | 


gulf young readers in a sea of print. Since 
the preliminary sorting-out of this mass 
of material is obviously an adult responsi- 
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bility, it is well to remember that newness 
in itself is not a criterion of quality and 
that the distinguished book for children 
has always been rare. The excellent make- 
up and illustrations of contemporary chil- 
dren’s books fascinate older readers to the 

int that they forget that themes in writ- 
ing for children do not change greatly. 

Unhappily, adult ideas as to what a 
child’s book should offer in the way of 
illumination have not altered materially 
in spite of the better understanding of 
children modern psychology has given us. 
For proof, there is much to be learned by 
selecting at random ten or more of the 
newer informational books and by reading 
them comparatively with Sandford and 
Merton, Rosamund, and Evenings At 
Home. Didacticism in writing for children 
did not pass with Thomas Day, Maria 
Edgeworth, and Mrs. Barbauld. 

Especially do teachers need to know the 
characteristics of derivative and imitative 
writing for children. In an age that has ac- 
corded genuine recognition to the profes- 
sional writer for children, it is inevitable 
that facility in catching surface appear- 
ances and diligence in research should be 
substituted for imagination and originality. 
For the better critical appraisal of chil- 
dren’s books, it is useful to keep in mind 
what Kipling said concerning his imitators: 
“My jungle books begat zoos of them.” 


Fortunately there are a few classrooms 


in which companionship with great books 
is a living reality that children are experi- 
encing day-by-day. In such a classroom the 
appearance of It’s Perfectly True, the new 


Hold fast to dreams 
For if dreams die 
Life is a broken-winged bird 


That cannot fly. 


translation of Han Christian Andersen's 
wonder stories by Paul Leyssac, offered the 
delight of a renewal of associations with 
a favorite author. Comparing versions of 
these famous tales afforded a fresh interest 
in them. Many of the best-loved tales were 
read in several versions with an observa- 
tion of detail and feeling for shades of 
meaning that would have done credit to 
much older readers. Some children liked 
the quaintness of older renderings; others 
admired the greater precision of the more 
recent translations by M. R. James and R. 
P. Keigwin. They were quick to appreciate 
the direct conversational note Leyssac has 
caught in his translation. Since some of 
the children wished to purchase editions 
of Andersen for themselves, they read and 
compared versions with a view of deciding 
on the one they would own. Illustrations 
had due consideration, but decisions hinged 
on the choice of a satisfactory text. 

In the course of this most enjoyable 
reading of Andersen’s stories an exhibit 
was arranged including copies of all avail- 
able editions. The exhibit had particular 
interest for a boy who had been in the 
class only a short time, and to whom this 
kind of an experience with an author was 
new, though exciting. He picked up a cap- 
tion from the exhibit which read, “Hans 
Christian Andersen, 1805-1875”, and ex- 
claimed, “Why, he’s dead!” One of the 
girls, a rarely sensitive child, responded 
auickly, “But he had wonder. and when 
you have wonder you never die.” 

And for children who have wonder 
there are no lost horizons. 


Hold fast to dreams 
For when dreams go 
Life is a barren field 


Frozen with snow. 


From “Dreams” by Langston Hughes. The Dream Keeper and Other Poems (Knopf). 
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By DORA V. SMITH 


How Can We Give Children 


Joy in Good Rooks? 


Since the responsibility for developing chil- 
dren’s interest in books lies with adults and 
not with the children, how can we be sure 
that we are giving the best guidance possible 
in the reading programs we plan for them? 
Miss Smith, professor of education at the 
University of Minnesota, gives suggestions 
which teachers and parents will find useful. 


“DUCK!” said the two-year-old explosive- 
ly with the suddenness of a cork popping 
out of a toy gun. Then raising both arms 
and pointing dramatically in the direction 
of the pond, he gave a prolonged excited 
gasp of delight and added, “Two-o-o 
ducks!” That was an event of the first mag- 
nitude for he was learning the names of 
all the fascinating objects in his daily ex- 
perience, and none was more captivating 
than animals. 

Half an hour later he sat on the floor 
with a linen book before him. “Duck!” he 
ejaculated once more, as he found his own 
familiar experience repeated for him at 
home in his picture book. Then with a 
second shout of delight and vigorously pat- 
ting the page where the ducks appeared, 
he added with the same prolonged gasp of 
pleasure, ‘““Two-o-o ducks!” No word was 
printed on the page, but the child’s interest 
in books was assured. He had learned the 
joy of experiencing through reading. 


Keep Close to the Child’s Experiences 


Mothers have a special privilege and re- 
sponsibility because they are with children 
in all the informal experiences of their 
waking hours. Teachers are learning more 
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and more the importance of reproducing 
in the schoolroom activities similar to those 
outside the school. The time for a poem 
about a pigeon is not between ten minutes 
of arithmetic and ten minutes of spelling. 
It is when a pigeon waddles its way across 
the walk to peck at the crumbs left for it 
by a delighted child: 


Mrs. Peck-Pigeon 
Is picking for bread, 
Bob-bob-bob 


Goes her little round head: 


No child can have those lines read to 
him with the right accent without sensing 
their inimitable mimicking of the awk- 
ward strut of the pigeon. His own experi- 
ence will be deepened and imbued with 
new joy and meaning. At the same time he 
will learn from it an unconscious apprecia- 
tion of poetry and what it has to offer him. 

Similarly the time for a book about a 
steam-shovel is when the huge monster 
opens its jaws on the neighboring bank. 
The time for a story like The Umbrella 
That Got Wet is when the five-year-old 
proudly promenades with her new para- 
sol on a sunshiny day when it is sure to be 
safe from rain; and the time for a story 
about Spunky, the circus pony, or Wait for 
William, whose older brothers and sisters 
left him far behind in their zeal to catch 
up with the circus parade, is when the bill- 
board displays the alluring clowns and in- 
evitable pink ladies, and the lumbering 
elephant with his richly brocaded howdah. 
The right book for the right child is a 





' Farjeon, Eleanor, “Mrs. Peck-Pigeon,” in Sung Under 
the Silver Umbrella, Poems for Young Children, p. 9%, 
Selected by the Literature Committee of the Association 
for Childhood Education, Macmillan, 1935. 
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slogan which may well be extended to in- 
clude the right time also. 

A six-year-old entered the library with 
a worried look on his face. “Tommy 
brought his turtle to school today, and we 
don’t know what to give it to eat. Miss 
Eaton,’ he asked anxiously, “ss there a 
book about what turtles eat?” There was, 
of course, and he ran off with it to have his 
teacher locate the information for him. 
There are books about the things that in- 
terest children. That is one of the most im- 
portant discoveries a young child can make 
in the field of reading. There is fum in 
books; there is /ife in books; and there are 
answers to all the questions which abound 
in the lives of young readers everywhere. 

Often a mother’s chief anxiety is to do 
something at home to prepare her child 
for reading before he goes to school. Con- 
scientiously, though mistakenly, she teaches 
him the alphabet with that end in view, or 
she helps him to pick out the and’s and the 
the’s in the newspaper; and somehow or 
other she gives him the impression that 
reading is hard and one must work when 
he gets into first grade. The biggest thing 
a mother or teacher can do for a child to 
make reading easier for him is to give him 
constant and happy associations with books 
as a source of sheer fun and enjoyment, as 
a means of reliving the experiences which 
please him most, as an avenue of new and 
unexpected experiences, and as a store- 
house of the information he most desires 
concerning the world about him. 

For the young child from two to four, 
the simpler the pictures and the stories the 
better. Cats that look like cats—not cats in 
pink sunbonnets and gorgeous aprons— 
but cats that stand out clearly on a page 
with little background so that he may 
identify them readily. The Little Black 
Sambo he wants has simple pictures, clear- 
ly outlined on a white mat so that he may 
rejoice in the shoes on the tiger’s ears with- 
out having them made indistinct by a mass 
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of shapeless jungle greenery in the back- 
ground. Pigs—luscious pigs with person- 
ality, like those of Leslie Brooke in The 
Three Little Pigs—will capture his imagi- 
nation. Minor details will not interest him 
at that moment, but bold, clear-cut figures 
on a comparatively plain background will. 
Gradually it will be possible to lead out 
from the experiences with which he is fa- 
miliar to those which can come to him 
only through books, for they belong to the 
realm of the imagination. 

It is obvious, then, that the first step in 
any program of reading guidance is to 
keep close to the individual and his ex- 
periences. The second is to become ac- 
quainted with children’s books so that one 
may know instantly the kind of experiences 
each one offers, for only in that way can 
one capitalize upon the interests of the mo- 
ment and lead on to new and valuable ex- 
periences of another sort. 


Become Acquainted With the 
Experiences Books Offer 


Has the child been out in the fields and 
become interested in the tiny creatures of 
the grass? If so, Let’s Go Outdoors by 
Huntington and Preston will add immense- 
ly to his pleasure in them whether he is 
five years old or ten. Has he acquired a new 
kitten such as no other boy ever possessed? 
Then Millions of Cats will send him sing- 
ing its refrain behind the davenport, over 
the swing, and under the garden hedges 
in pursuit of his very own. Is Angus and 
the Ducks his favorite among dog stories? 
Then Buttons, the little dog with the big 
bark, should arouse equal enthusiasm in 
him. Or was it Angus’s curiosity to see the 
world that caused the spontaneous chuck- 
les? If so, what will he think of a duck 
with a well-developed bump of curiosity 
in The Story About Ping? Or more start- 
ling still, a toad who “wanted to see the 
world” in A Roundabout Turn? With 
Ping he enters a new world in the Orient 
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and with the toad experiences the sensa- 
tions of “seventy-nine rides” on a merry- 
go-round, each book in turn suggesting 
new and alluring leads for further reading. 

Have the boys in the middle years 
reached the “swapping” stage? If so, in 
Copper-Toed Boots they will find one ori- 
gin of that habit in the trading ventures 
of pioneer communities where money was 
scarce. Then perhaps, when they have 
finished with northern Michigan, they may 
be enticed to try The Norwegian Farm 
where Einar and his brothers engaged in 
the same swapping enterprises, even to the 
extent of exchanging cows. Whoever reads 
the exploits of these rural children will 
never again forget the cow who went down 
the ski jump on Christmas day and landed 
in a heap of cow and boys, so that the 
frightened onlookers could scarcely tell 
whose legs were which. 

There are times when reading a short 
selection and then letting someone com- 
plete the book and report to the other chil- 
dren how the story ends is worth more than 
reading th< same ‘wok to a large group of 
childrer sver a considerable period of time. 
In this way one may sample such widely 
different contributions as The Hobbit with 
its delightfully casual acceptance of magic 
—not really magic, you know—but mere- 
ly “the everyday sort which helps Hobbits 
disappear quietly and quickly when large 
stupid folk like you and me come blunder- 
ing along, making a noise like elephants 
which they <an hear a mile off,” or Charles 
Boardman Hawes’s The Mutineers with its 
pirates and sea fights, and Mabel Leigh 
Hunt's Benjie’s Hat, based upon the every- 
day semi-humorous and semi-tragic experi- 
ences of the little boy who slipped out of 
the Quaker Meeting House where he had 
gone with his grandmother, and had his 
straw hat quietly eaten off his head by a 
leisurely horse grazing over the fence 
against which he was leaning as he 
wondered if the long period of silence 
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was at an end and if he dare return, 

Sometimes in school we find an inter. 
esting theme around which boys and girls 
will enjoy reading. The introduction to 
Walden’s Igloo is a choice, short essay by 
Commander Byrd on the intelligence of 
animals. It could be read aloud easily in 
five or ten minutes, and would send any 
intermediate grade class on a run to the 
library in search of the many stories of ani- 
mals which prove Byrd was right. “The 
Letter to Colonel Boone,” which introduces 
James Daugherty’s Newbery prize biog. 
raphy, read aloud for its delightful rhythm 
and imaginative quality will open up the 
whole realm of stories of those who shared 
Boone’s vision and spirit of adventure. Or 
perhaps children will prefer to make a map 
of good stories they have read about dif- 
ferent parts of the world, or posters with 
road signs showing the direction of their 
travels to other countries through books. 
What a wealth of excellent material is 
available about China, for example, begin- 
ning with The Story About Ping for the 
littlest ones and leading on up through 
Mei Lei and Little Pear to Ho-Ming, Gil 
of New China, and Y oung Fu of the Upper 
Yangtze! 


But often it is the single title attractive- 
ly displayed that wins readers. A// Sail Set 
alongside the model of a ship; One-String 
Fiddle or The Boy Builder in the midst of 
a display of things children have made; 
Black, Bay, and Chestnut under the latest 
news item of the Kentucky derby, or Drw 
silla in the dolls’ corner of the playhouse. 
Often an interest in poetry is best aroused 
by a single poem, typed and mounted on 
a piece of cardboard beneath a picture— 
the “whisky, frisky squirrel”, for example, 


beside a photograph of him coming down | 


from the tree top. Devices of this sort are 
more common in libraries than in school- 
rooms but use of them, fortunately, is daily 
becoming more customary in both. 
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Develop An Increasing 
Satisfaction in Reading 

One of the chief obstacles to the develop- 
ment of reading interests among boys and 
girls is 2 feeling on the part of parents and 
teachers that there are certain books which 
all children really ought to read. We need 
to keep clearly in mind the fact that no 
single book is so important as to warrant 
reading at the expense of the development 
of a voluntary habit of good reading. Our 
major problem is ¢o stimulate in boys and 
girls a desire to read and a habit of choos- 
ing increasingly worthwhile books. Some 
children will achieve standards as high as 
Kenneth Grahame’s Wind in the Willows. 
Others never will, and should not be ex- 
pected to do so. The imaginative is not all 
there is of value in books, and each type 
of reading significant in life should have 
a recognized place in the reading experi- 
ence of children. 

Dr. Briggs is fond of telling the story of 
the engine that puffed and puffed its way 
to the top of the mountain with its load 
of heavy freight cars. Like the little engine 
in the story book, it thought it could, and 
it did. Breathless, hot, and oily, it reached 
its destination, heaved a sigh of real satis- 
faction, and then glanced over its shoulder 
only to discover that the freight cars were 
still at the foot of the mountain. The coup- 
lers had never been fastened. Only when 
we start where boys and girls are, when 
we gain their confidence by relating their 
reading experiences with what they under- 
stand and with what has significance for 
them at the moment can we hope to fasten 
the couplers securely enough to lead on up 
the mountain. 

This problem of the development of 
taste and appreciation is not one of getting 
more and more boys and girls to read a 
certain few books of definitely recognized 
literary merit. No great exponents of cul- 
ture down through the years have ever de- 
fined it in terms of checking off set books 
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to be read by everyone. They have de- 
scribed it in terms of a resulting quality of 
thought and feeling, an appreciation of 
values, a habit of choosing excellence 
rather than mediocrity, a capacity for 
growth. Our problem, therefore, is to guide 
each child so that so far as possible each 
successive book he reads lifts him a step 
higher in appreciation and deepens or ex- 
tends his experience beyond the level he 
has achieved before. At the same time, the 
process must lead definitely to an increasing 
satisfaction in reading, for only so can we 
insure a hunger for more. 

First of all, we need to sense what quali- 
ties distinguish a good book from an in- 
ferior one, or a good reading habit from a 
poor one. President McAfee of Wellesley 
College recently remarked that the chief 
evidence of culture on the part of a college 
faculty is ‘‘a capacity for being at home in 
a large world.” We need to make children 
conscious of the breadth of the reading 
world and see to it that they have a well- 
rounded program of reading. We can 
recognize by posters or in notebooks the 
major areas of fun, fact, and fancy in books, 
and we can help children to see for them- 
selves whether they are slighting one area 
of experience or another. At the same time, 
we need to furnish abundant reading in 
areas of individual concern, so that special 
interests and talents may be fostered. I 
think, for example, of the ten-year-old boy 
tremendously interested in science to whom 
Benz's Pasteur, Knight of the Laboratory 
or Disraeli’s Seeing the Unseen will ap- 
peal in spite of their difficulty for the aver- 
age child of that age, or the girl of musical 
talent for whom Joseph Haydn, the Merry 
Little Peasant or Deep Flowing Brook, the 
life of John Sebastian Bach, will have un- 
usual significance. 

There is little space here to discuss the 
question of what distinguishes a good book 
from a poor one. We need to help children 
sense concretely what is good about the 
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better books they read. Which books are 
fun because they move swiftly, have an 
economy of telling, and come to a good 
point in the end? Angus and the Ducks is 
a good example. Ask Mr. Bear is some- 
what less effective because it is longer in 
the telling, and the surprise at the end 
seems less satisfying to little children. Most 
effective of all perhaps is such a story as 
The Three Billy Goats Gruff or The Bre- 
men-Town Musicians, both of which 
march forward with spirited step through 
brief, concise, easily followed incidents to 
the grand climax for which the children 
are waiting. Again, a flat, uninteresting 
story of Ola would have presented him as 
casually meeting the peddler by the road- 
side. Not so authors with the humor and 
imagination of the D’Aulaires. Ola is 


buried in snow, only his red stocking cap 
showing. The peddler spies the cap and 
thinks of the coppers it will bring. He lifts 
it and, to his amazement and the exceed. 
ing great glee of the youthful reader, a 
small boy emerges from underneath. 

Which books extend the range and 
deepen the quality of children’s under. 
standing and experience? Which furnish a 
wealth of information with a minimum of 
talking down or a minimum of undis. 
tinguished conversation between some 
other boys or girls who went in search of 
the same information? Which, finally, 
have in their manner of telling that 
“Magic Touch” which children soon learn 
to identify in passages which give them a 
lift of spirit because of their beauty, theit 
effectiveness, or their imaginative quality? 
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By ELIZABETH M. MAIER 


Children Like Folk Tales 


What is there about a folk tale that fasci- 
nates children? Miss Maier, instructor and 


supervisor, Froebel League Professional 


School for Teachers, New York City, 
gives two reasons—their appeal to children’s 
interests and certain elements of structure 
that children find satisfying. She also names 
some modern stories which have become 


favorites because of their folk tale qualities. 


THE PROBLEM of whether or not to read 
folk tales to young children has been and 
probably will continue to be a controversial 
one. There are many people who feel that 
the young child is interested only in those 
things in his immediate surroundings and 
therefore must have stories about the milk- 
man, the policeman or a steam shovel. 
There is no question as to the value of 
these stories if they are well written, as 
well as accurate in information, but why 
limit the child to these alone? 

From personal experience I have found 
that if given a choice between a modern 
story and a folk tale, young children will 
almost invariably choose the folk tale. 
What charm do these tales hold that makes 
the child ask for them over and over again? 

Most educators will agree upon the ele- 
ments of structure that are important in 
the story: (1) the child’s interest must be 
caught in the first few sentences; (2) there 
should be little or no description; (3) the 
story action must be continuous; (4) the 
story should have a simple plot leading up 
to the climax; (5) the ending must be 
satisfying and abrupt. 

Do the folk tales meet these standards? 
There is no group of stories that in the 
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first few words catches the interest of a 
child or even an adult as do the folk tales 
in their introductory sentences. The very 
words, “Once upon a time,” awaken the 
imagination and demand interest and at- 
tention. Notice the opening sentence of 
Chicken Licken: 


As Chicken Licken went one day to the 
wood, an acorn fell upon her poor bald pate 
and she thought the sky was falling down. 


Here we have been introduced to the 
main character, and the one incident 
around which the whole story evolves is 
presented in the first sentence. 

Folk tales spend little time in setting 
the stage. The characters are introduced 
almost immediately and as their actions 
speak for them, explanations are brief and 
often unnecessary. What more need we 
know about the appearance of the Ugly 
Troll in The Three Billy Goats Gruff than 
the fact that he had “Eyes as big as saucers 
and a nose as long as a broomstick”? Our 
imaginations will conjure a picture much 
more vivid than could be written in several 
paragraphs. In the story, Lazy Jack, we 
find the perfect description of a lazy person 
expressed in homely but forceful terms— 
“He would do nothing but bask in the sun 
in the hot weather, and sit by the corner 
of the hearth in the winter time.” 

Do these stories have a simple plot? Per- 
haps the simplest plot can be found in the 
accumulative type of nursery tale such as 
the Old Woman and Her Pig in which 
the old woman buys a pig, has trouble get- 
ting him home, goes in search of help to 
no avail, until she meets a cat who, when 
given a saucer of milk, agrees to help the 
old woman. Then— 
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The cat began to kill the rat; the rat began 
to gnaw the rope; the rope began to hang the 
butcher; the butcher began to kill the ox; the 
ox began to drink the water; the water began 
to quench the fire; the fire began to burn the 
stick; the stick began to beat the dog; the dog 
began to bite the pig; the little pig in a fright 
jumped over the stile; and so the old woman 
got home that night. 


Then there is the plot found in The 
Three Pigs in which the first and second 
pig, due to lack of foresight, meet disaster 
in their encounter with the wolf; but the 
third pig who is just a bit more clever than 
the wolf outwits him at his own game and 
cooks the wolf for dinner. 

We find no extraneous material to 
hinder the progress of the plot. There is 
steady progress to a conclusion which is 
natural and satisfying. The abrupt manner 
in which these tales come to an end gives 
them a spark lost in many present day 
stories, as can be seen in the quotation 
from the Old Woman and Her Pig pre- 
viously noted or in the conclusion of 
Chicken Licken wherein Foxy Loxy, being 
very clever, settles the grave problem of 
the sky falling down in a most natural and 
conclusive way: 


He led them to his hole, where he soon ate 
up poor Chicken-Licken, Henny-Penny, Cocky- 
Locky, Ducky-Lucky, Draky-Laky, Goosy-Loosy, 
Gander-Lander, and Turky-Lurky, and they 
never saw the king to tell him the sky had fallen. 


The examples used here to show the way 
in which the folk tales meet the require- 
ments as to elements of structure are nec- 
essarily limited. However, these qualities 
can be found in all folk tales that have 
been collected and retold with few changes 
from the original. 

The problem of selecting a story for 
young children has merely been approached 
when it has passed the test of structure. 
The most imvortant factor is that of meet- 
ing the child’s interest. By looking back 
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into the history of folk tales we find that 
they were originally told by wandering 
vendors for the entertainment of the folk. 
What is most significant is that from these 
earliest times we find that children have 
taken this material as their own. 

Rare is the adult who upon hearing the 
mention of Cinderella, Rumpelstiltskin or 
Jack and the Bean Stalk does not register a 
knowing glint of pleasure, and traces back 
into his childhood memories to recall the 
long unthought-of pleasures of these simple 
unforgettable tales. Thus, these tales have 
lived not only from generation to genera- 
tion, but live forever in the memories of 
those who have known them in their child- 
hood. In fact, if this were not true, we 
would have lost the “heart” of our present- 
day literature many centuries ago. This 
alone must be proof of their everlasting 
charm for children and adults alike. 

The world of the folk tales is that of all 
children; there is no class distinction. Ani- 
mals are capable of talking and perform- 
ing all human acts, and imagination is 
allowed free rein. We find kings and 
queens visiting the homes of the lowly; 
pigs building houses, and elves helping a 
poor shoemaker to make his way in the 
world of reality. These do not seem incon- 
gruous to a child who considers the jolly 
old street-cleaner his companion, who 
treats his pet dog as another child, or who 
has an imagination capable of converting 
an old board into an ocean steamer. 


Modern Stories That Are Favorites 


Perhaps the most outstanding of the 
modern stories that have become favorites 
of little children is Helen Bannerman’s 
Little Black Sambo which decidedly con- 
tains the atmosphere of a folk tale, even 


to the opening sentence—“Once upon a | 


time there was a little black boy, and his 
name was Little Black Sambo.” Little Black 
Sambo is on speaking terms with the ani- 
mals, and the tigers show the human char- 
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acteristics of bragging and jealousy. 

Equally popular is Wanda Gag’s story, 
Millions of Cats. Here again we have the 
folk tale introduction. “Once upon a time 
there was a very old man, and a very old 
woman.” The imagination runs far afield 
in picturing— 

Cats here, cats there 

Cats and kittens everywhere 

Hundreds of cats 

Thousands of cats 

Millions and billions and trillions of cats. 


A jingle is a common element found in 
many folk tales. In this story, again, the 
old man and old woman talk to the ani- 
mals and the animals understood them. 

Peter, the well-loved rabbit in Beatrix 
Potter's Tale of Peter Rabbit has all the 
characteristics of a normal, mischievous 
child. He is even human enough to have 
to be put to bed without his supper because 
of the distressing pains of a stomach-ache. 


Here we find another one of the most out- 
standing features of the folk tale—animals 
exemplifying human feelings and actions. 

The Runaway Saradine (Emma L. 
Brock) , The Little Lamb (Dahris Martin), 
and Walter, the Lazy Mouse (Marjorie 
Flack) will be found to have folk tale 
qualities to varying degrees. They contain 
simplicity of plot and sentence structure, 
a pleasing mingling of fancy with fact, and 
that quality of being universally liked be- 
cause of underlying truths that are com- 
mon to all people. 

These talented authors have been able 
to give us a “new” story containing the 
charm and simplicity of the old folk tales, 
thus winning the approval of the most dif- 
ficult but most appreciative audience— 
children. When a story repeatedly brings 
the exclamation, ‘Tell it again!”, it is one 
that will live to be loved, and perhaps, as 
the folk tales, live forever. 


Looking at Books 


By JOHN HOLMES 


In broad daylight the books I see 

Shine from the tall shelves down on me 
Brighter than summer Sunday noon, 
Ard anything may happen soon. 


Sitting deep in the big green chair, 

I suddenly heard them talking there. 

“A boy’s will,” said the poet then, 

“Is the wind’s will,” and sailor-men 
Sang from the pages of “Westward Ho!” 
And “Treasure Island” a “Roll and go” 
That echoed light and clear and quick 
From “Pinafore” and “Moby Dick.” 
Will Shakespeare called aloud, and Kim 
And Nicholas answered him. 


—From The Horn Book 
November-December, 1939. p. 357 
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Out of the pages, onto the shelves, 

Ran Becky and Tom and Huck themselves. 
Danny Deever and Saul sat down 

At the feet of the fighting man John Brown. 
David and Mowgli were also there, 

And a listening boy I thought I knew, 
Who might have been me or might be you. 


I saw them all from the big green chair, 
And heard them there in the quiet light 
On the backs of books, so real and right 
They must be alive, just as they seem. 
And what I am telling is not a dream. 








A SYMPOSIUM 


Rook and Library Experiences 


Here are five brief accounts describing ex- 
periences of children and college students 
having to do with the making of books and 
the planning and using of libraries. Each ex- 
perience is quite different yet each had its 
contribution to make toward developing an 
appreciation of books and stimulating a 
desire to read. The contributors are: Rosalie 
Slocum, well-known illustrator and writer, 
New York City; Miriam K. Picheny, teacher 
of first grade, Roselle, New Jersey; Florence 
Brumbaugh, acting principal, Model School, 
Hunter College of the City of New York; 
May I. Lowell, kindergarten teacher, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Gertrude M. Faile, teach- 
er of second grade, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Miss Slocum helped the children (from 
fourth through eighth grade) at Brooklyn 
Ethical Culture School make a book. “It is 
true that many of the children are gifted, 
and the school offers unusual opportunities 
for creative expression. But I believe that 
a large contributing factor was the cooper- 
ative effort which guaranteed long sus- 
tained interest and high standards,” says 
Miss Slocum in describing the book. Here 
is her story of how it was made. 

THIS LAST SPRING, when most eyes 
were turned in horror to the ghastly events 
that were shaking the world, a group of 
children, with eager minds and willing 
_ hands, were creating a thing of lasting 
beauty. And all the adults who saw it recog- 
nized in this thing a symbol of the poten- 
tialities that are inherent in our children, 
gave tearful thanks that they lived in a free 
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and democratic country where such ag 
achievement was still possible, and dared 
to hope that the future will continue 
provide such opportunities for everyone 
The thing is a book called Books 
Through the Ages. It is the story of books 
and bookmaking, of the men, the mate 
rials, the processes, from man’s earliest at 
tempts in writing to the streamlined books 
we have today. More than two hundred 
thirty pages (9” by 1034”), and scattered 
profusely with double page, full page and 
smaller pictures, its chapters cover a wide 
range of subjects, such as: Newspapers 
Are As Important As Books Today, A 
Babylonian Fable Reconstructed, What 
Greek Books Looked Like, Libraries in 
Roman Times, How To Make Parchment, 
The Renaissance, The History of Paper, 
The Alphabet in Shakespeare’s Time, The 
Industrial Revolution, The Linotype. Some 
of the writing is purely factual. But often 
there are stories and poems with fictitious 
characters and incidents, yet with authenti€ 
color suggesting the cultural background 
that produced the books of each age. 
The following paragraphs from my 
preface in the book explain the steps we 
took to produce Books Through the Ages 
Truly it was an experience in cooperati 
Every child contributed either written material 
or drawings, and in most instances contributed 
both. It was not the exploitation of a few stw& 
dents with outstanding gifts, nor was it the 
work of any one school department. In fact, it 
would not have been possible without the clos 
interrelation of many activities and the generous 
efforts of the various people who directed them 
Any project with children requires a well 
thought-out plan in advance. To insure an oF 
ganized start, I prepared a factual outline of the 
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BOOKS THROUGH THE AGES 


Monk Praying (Betty—Grade six) 


Towers of Babylon (Leona—Grade four) 


The Race (Linda—Grade five) 
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history of books including only high-light names 
and key words to facilitate the research work 
that was to follow. In the finished book, this 
factual outline, although a part of its structure, 
is completely overshadowed by the myriad of 
details, the ideas, the local color, and the rich 
imagination that the children supplied. 

Then the librarian, following the outline, pre- 
pared a thorough bibliography. To find mate- 
rial readable for such young children was a real 
task, and sometimes necessitated the rewriting 
of technical passages and even translations from 
foreign source books. The entire bibliography 
is included at the back of the book. 

An integral part of the school curriculum 
is the study by each grade of a particular civili- 
zation which is a central theme for social studies, 
English, dramatics, and so on. Each class, 
therefore, was allotted the section of the his- 
tory of books that fitted most closely its own 
social studies program. 

Once the children had gathered the facts, the 
classroom teachers were ready to start the writ- 
ing of the book. At first each child wrote a re- 
port, but since the school encourages creative 
writing, it was not long before original, color- 
ful poems and stories appeared. Of course the 
original writing reflected not only the recent 
researches but the year’s work in the social 
studies and English. The writing in the book, 
except for routine editing, is exactly as it was 
when delivered by the children. 

Preliminary sketches too were also made in 
the classrooms, done mostly in crayon and pen- 
cil. As an intermediate step, some of the chil- 
dren worked out their compositions with cut- 
outs of colored papers. By using a limited color 
scheme such as would be required in a book, it 
was easy to visualize what the finished picture 
would look like. 

Up to this point there existed a large mass 
of written material and numerous pictures, but 
as yet it was not a book; it needed integration. 
An eighth grade boy, with unusual perceptive 
powers, helped to arrange the material in chron- 
ological and logical sequence and then proceeded 
to write the various introductory, explanatory, 
and connecting passages that were to give the 
book its continuous flow and concrete form. 

The designing of the pages of the book came 
next. The format had been decided upon at the 
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very beginning. It was now necessary to fit the 
text and the pictures into the pages. A rough 
dummy with typewritten text and spaces for 
pictures was made. All the pictures had to fall 
on specific pages to meet the requirements of 
the printing press (allowing for four colors on 
one side of the sheets, and two colors on the 
other). Naturally this planning had to be done 
by an experienced person. Then a generous par- 
ent typewrote the finished pages on drawing 
paper, leaving spaces for the pictures. 

The final stage, and perhaps the most excit- 
ing, had come. Each class submitted the color 
scheme that was actually used by the particu 
lar civilization it had studied. The drawings 
were traced carefully and precisely on the 
finished sheets. Then one by one, or in small 
groups, the children came to paint in with water 
colors their finished pictures. The endsheets of 
course were also made, and even the cloth bind- 
ing for the handmade copy was painted. The 
interest was at fever pitch. Every child, whether 
talented or not, produced his best work. At 
times, abilities not before recognized seemed to 
be suddenly revealed. Not a single page had to 
be redone! 

Finally it was all completed. The table of 
contents. the foreword, the bibliography had 
been added and the pages sewn together and 
bound. Here it was at last, a beautiful book— 
beautiful not only in its writing and illustra- 
tions and design, but beautiful above all be- 
cause of the spirit in which it was done. 


Library Period in Kindergarten 

Some activities of a library period in 
kindergarten aside from listening to stories 
read or told by the teacher are described by 
Miss Lowell. 

Such experiences for the children as 
dramatizing stories, making up some to tell 
to classmates, “reading” from a_ picture, 
discussing a book which is held where all 
may see, or guessing what comes next ina 
tale contribute greatly to enjoyment of 
books and the development of interest in 
learning to read. Sometimes the children 
arrange pictures in sequence or play with 
jingles supplying the rhyming word in the 
lines. At other times they listen to a child 
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From The Further Adventures of Tommy 


Tommy does tricks while Augustus stands on his head and plays the piano with his hind legs 


from the first grade who can read so well 
that he is permitted to give the kinder- 
garteners a treat, or again they may bring 
a book from home or from the library 
corner to share with others, or even play 
they are in a real library where they ob- 
serve the admonition of the sign, “Silence.” 

Through sharing these enjoyable experi- 
ences with books and stories, the children 
not only become curious about but enthusi- 
astically interested in new books, their vo- 
cabularies are enriched, and they grow in 
power of attention and concentration. We 
are experimenting with a library record 
and a reading readiness record for each 
child so that we can follow individual de- 
velopment more carefully. The library rec- 
ord contains such items as “can tell a story 
from a picture,” “can make up a story,” 
“listens well to storytelling.” 


We Write a Sequel 


Mrs. Picheny describes an excursion into 
story writing with seven- and eight-year- 
olds after they had been revelling in H. G. 
Wells’ “The Adventures of Tommy.” 

Mr. Wells’ story ends with the unusual 
gift of a pet elephant which a rich man 
sent Tommy for saving his life when he 
fell into the water, and a suggestion that 
all that Tommy and the elephant did to- 
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gether might someday be written into an- 
other book. 

Seeing the possibilities in this statement 
I asked the children what Tommy and 
Augustus would do together. Suggestions 
from the children came so fast that a book 
had to be written about it. 

For two weeks everything, including 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, revolved 
about the important business of writing 
The Further Adventures of Tommy. 1 was 
kept busy typing stories, the children read 
and reread them, and drew pictures to illus- 
trate them. When the stack of material 
piled high on the table, all worked together 
to assemble it. 

In the children’s sequel to Mr. Wells’ 
story, Tommy and Augustus build a house 
with a door big enough for even an ele- 
phant to go through. After a hard day’s 
work they are glad to get into their beds. 
How Tommy tries to make Augustus a 
cowboy suit; how Augustus entertains 
some children and earns a circus tent; how 
Tommy and Augustus set out to find the 
rich man are all to be learned by reading 
the story and observing the illustrations. 

When finished, the book was typed in 
great primer type and mimeographed; the 
pictures traced, mimeographed and colored, 
and each child carried one home to add to 
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his treasures. A copy sent to Mr. Wells 
brought a complimentary note from him 
to the children. 


Students Make a Reading Center 


Miss Brumbaugh reports the various ac- 
tivities engaged in by student teachers who 
made a reading center that could be dupli- 
cated in the classroom by teachers and 
pupils at a minimum cost. 

Here is the list of articles they consid- 
ered necessary for the library center, the 
materials used and their cost: 


Article Material Cost 
Bookcase 7 wooden prune boxes $.00 
Lamp Discarded bottle, raffia 05 
Shade Construction paper Ol 
Vase Bottle, raffia 05 
Wastebasket Ends of prune box .00 
Filing box 2 cheese boxes, hinges  .05 
Table Wood cut to size 75 
Chairs 2 orange crates 00 
Slip covers Cretonne (214 yards) _ .45 
Book ends Cement (poured in paper 

milk container ) 05 
Bulletin board = Artist's stretchers, cork- 
sheet 68 
Toy receptacle Butter tub .00 
Museum Packing case, cheese, cigar 
and typewriter ribbon 
boxes 00 
Scrapbooks Old window shades for 
linen-like pages .00 
Textbooks Free samples from pub- 
lishers .00 
Magazines Free samples from pub- 
lishers .00 
Book Original, handbound AS 
Paint .60 


While the furniture was being built, 
other students in the group engaged in the 
following activities which they believed 
teachers would plan: 

(1) Repaired old books, collected from 
friends, (2) made booklets from discarded 
readers, (3) made book lists suitable for third 
grade children, (4) bought a hanging book 
shelf at a second-hand store (25 cents), (5) 
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mounted illustrations of favorite stories, (6) 
made character dolls, (7) scrambled titles of 
children’s books to be used for seat work, (8) 
made puzzles of illustrations, (9) made cut. 
outs of characters, (10) prepared cards with 
titles and authors to be used for matching 
game, (11) bought game of Authors, played it 
(12) catalogued the books, (13) procured 4 
book exhibit from a book store, (14) organ. 
ized a reading club, (15) discussed leading 
authors and illustrators of children’s books, (16) 
attended a book fair, (17) listened to children’s 
stories on the radio, (18) listened to radio talks 
by authors, (19) one student wrote, illustrated 
and bound an original story. 


The next step was to use the library as 
children would be likely to use it. The stu. 
dents enjoyed doing the following: 


(1) Made cartoons of books and guessed the 
titles, (2) collected book advertisements, wrote 
others, (3) designed book marks, book plates 
and book jackets, (4) voted for favorite books 
(5) wrote riddles about story characters, (6) 
gave oral descriptions of characters, (7) made 
a map of storyland, (8) told stories, (9) listed 
books for Christmas presents, (10) posted 
book lists suitable for the season, (11) visited 
book shop, (12) brought public library cards 
to college, discussed the use of the library, (13) 
made library signs and rules, (14) kept a read- 
ing record, (15) compared very old books with 
modern readers, (16) graded the library books 
according to difficulty. 


The students wished to visit a publish 
ing house and printing shop but were un- 
able to do so. They also believed that chil 
dren should go to other classrooms to give 
talks about books as well as to invite out 
side speakers to talk to the group. 

Other plans which could not be carried 
out because of the time limit were these: 

(1) Research: The History of Books; (2) 
debate: The Best Book in Our Library Is.......1 
(3) book reviews; (4) essays—Books I Should 
Like to Own, Why I Like to Read, When! 
Read; (5) scene on sand table; (6) attends 
movie after reading a book with the same titk 
and compare; (7) make slides for a story. 
(8) listen to stories at the museum; (9) make 
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wood blocks; (10) print a story; (11) have a 
shadow play; (12) make puppets; (13) list 
suitable books from the ten-cent store; (14) 
find poems about books; (15) dress character 
dolls (historical); (16) plan an assembly pro- 
gram about books; (17) make posters for Book 
Week; (18) dramatize stories. 


A Library Experience 


Miss Faile describes a library experience 
which she felt had value for the children, 
herself, the parents and the community 
workers involved in the project. 

With a group of children who showed 
considerable love of reading a trip to a 
nearby library was made. Here they be- 
came acquainted with the librarian and 
learned something about her work. She 
read an interesting story, talked about the 
care of books, explained how we could as- 
sist her by proper behavior when we came 
to the library and showed us how to choose 
books we really could read and enjoy. Some 
of us had our own library cards, others ap- 
plied for theirs, so we returned to school 
with some very interesting books. 

Then the milkman, grocer, fireman, 
dairyman and banker came in for their 
share of interest and trips to become ac- 
quainted with them and their work were 
planned. 

To keep a record of the trips a simple 
map of the community was made on which 
the school was marked, and a key was de- 
vised to record all the visits made. Before 
making a trip the children knew what they 
wanted to see, to whom they wanted to 
talk, and what they wanted to find out. 
And they always phoned, wrote a note, or 
made a personal call to find out if it would 
be convenient for them to visit. Frequently 
a committee handled all the details. 

So much interest was shown in the com- 
munity workers and so many books were 
brought to school from home and public 
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libraries that it became imperative to make 
provision to care for them. So a library was 
built in the classroom with chairs, book- 
cases and a librarian’s desk. 

While some of the group was busy with 
construction work, others brought pictures 
from home and cut, classified and pasted 
them in books. There were books on sports, 
transportation, flowers, pets, dolls, houses, 
foods, and many other subjects. A story of 
all trips was put in booklet form, illus- 
trated in art periods, and several copies 
placed in the library. A book of radio songs 
was made. Many children loaned copies of 
their own books. A few were donated by 
parents and friends and the local library 
lent a selection, so the book problem was 
easily solved. 

Since the position of librarian was much 
sought after it was decided by ballot. His 
(or her) duty was to keep a record of the 
books read by the children, help the smaller 
children select books wisely, explain to 
visitors the purpose of the library and an- 
swer questions. She (or he) appointed her 
own committee to keep things orderly. The 
books were classified according to subject 
content, and the children were free to go 
to the library at any time after their regu- 
lar work was finished. 

A formal opening was planned to which 
parents and friends were invited. After a 
brief program at which the children ex- 
plained the growth of the library, refresh- 
ments were served and parents, teacher, 
pupils, friends spent the remainder of the 
afternoon visiting and enjoying the library 
—a result of their cooperative efforts. 

The experiences that developed in the 
planning and making of the library were 
very important to the children, their par- 
ents who cooperated in the actual construc- 
tion, and to me for there were so many op- 
portunities to know the children better and 
to discover their reading interests. 
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WILLIAM H. BRISTOW, as- 
sistant director, Bureau of 
Reference, Research, and 
Statistics of the New York 
City Schools, was a recent 
visitor at the A.C.E. offices. The conversation 
had to do with the national defense program, 
present trends in early childhood education, and 
certain movements which would seem to jeopar- 
dize gains already made in educating children 
for democratic living. At our invitation Mr. 
Bristow has stated editorially some of his 
opinions expressed during the conversation: 


Childhood Edu- 
cation and the 
Defense of 


Democracy 


The first line of defense for any economic or 
political system is the care of its children and its 
program of early childhood education. No sys- 
tem of vocational schools, secondary, or higher 
education, regardless of how elaborate, can make 
up for the lack of background brought on by a 
narrow, stilted, and sterile childhood. Under- 
standing teachers who contribute to the enrich- 
ment and development of children are rendering 
the highest patriotic service to the nation. 

It is hoped that decreasing enrollments 
brought on by a falling birth rate will make 
possible needed improvements in preschool and 
elementary education. Apparently the down 
turn in enrollment has been reached, but as yet 
only in limited areas have the schools been 
overhauled in the light of the present-day needs 
of either children or society. 

What is being done in these few areas in the 
better service of childhood and democracy? 
Decreased enrollments have reduced class sizes 
to a reasonable number and have provided craft, 
play, and creative art rooms. There is a trend to 
organize the primary grades into a unit, making 
possible greater continuity and adjustment 
through consideration of differences in maturity, 
growth, and readiness. Psychological and super- 
visory services are made available to teachers 
for the purpose of helping them, not rating 
them. Teachers and parents share in the formu- 
lation of school policies; children share in deci- 
sions, discuss freely, take the consequences of 
their decisions, and grow in self-control and 
ability to “take it”. Instruction is individualized; 
attention is paid to the slow learning, the bright, 
and the physically and mentally handicapped. 

The curriculum is flexible, making large use 
of the environment and concerns itself with 
vital problems and issues, including the mean- 
ing and significance of democracy as it affects 
children in the home, the school, and the com- 
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munity. Textbooks have been improved in con- 
tent and format; use is made of visual aids, the 
school excursion, the radio, and the library, 
Schoolroom furniture is adjustable and adapt. 
able to an active type of education. Teachers 
study and try out new methods and new plans, 
Administration, supervision, and teaching are 
directed toward the understanding of children, 
their needs, interests, growth, and development. 
The schoolroom is a vital, living, creative force 
in the life of the community. Children are 
happy, well-adjusted, conscious that they count 
and that they belong. 

As yet, however, too few children have the 
benefit of these practices. Education in the de- 
fense of democracy requires that we put into 
effect in an increasing number of schools those 
better practices which now characterize good 
schools. It requires that we give consideration 
to early childhood education as well as to voca- 
tional education and civic education. A positive 
program is needed which will gain support for 
proper budgets, and develop an attitude that 
only those who understand and know children 
and who appreciate the part the schools should 
play in a democracy shall be intrusted with the 
task of guiding young minds. Coupled with this 
there must be a defensive strategy against pro- 
grams which take an undue amount for pen- 
sions thereby bringing reduced state budgets 
for education; against economy leaguers who 
economize mainly at the expense of young chil- 
dren, especially kindergartners; against blocs 
seeking and securing appropriations for extra 
curricular activities but opposing federal funds 
for the schools proper. 

The development and defense of early child- 
hood education is the best possible defense of 
democracy. Let us guard well the frontiers al- 
ready conquered. -—Walliam H. Bristow. 


TWO YEARS AGO, Patty L. 
Freeman, a student at Na- 
tional College of Educa- 
tion, made a brief questionnaire study to find 
out what a few representative schools were 
doing about children’s gun play. “I was teaching 
in an orphanage where guns, swords, and simi- 
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lar weapons were prohibited, where radio pro- 
grams were chosen carefully and where war 
was not a topic of conversation. In spite of this, 
the children would merrily gnaw out their 
sandwiches in the shape of guns, and ransack 
the wood pile for daggers and other weapons. 
So what’, I said, and laid the question aside,” 
reports Miss Freeman. 

“The time came when a very stimulating 
discussion took place in our social studies class 
—shall we have parades, glorify the soldier, 
allow guns in school? The more we talked the 
bigger the problem grew in my mind. I resolved 
to find out through a questionnaire what repre- 
sentative schools were doing about it. The 
questions were: Do you consider gun play a 
serious problem in your school? What do you 
think accounts for its popularity? How do you 
handle the problem in preschool, primary, and 
later elementary? Do you consider gun and war 
play of children a determining factor in adult 
attitudes toward war?” Here is a summary of 
what Miss Freeman found out: 

Fourteen percent of the schools replied that 
gun play was a definite problem. Another four- 
teen percent stated that while it was not a 
problem at the present time (1938), it was a 
recurring one. The remaining seventy-two per- 
cent indicated that it was no problem at all. 

Listed in the order of their importance as 
causes of the popularity of gun play were the 
following: movies, radio, newspaper comics, 
pictures in magazines and periodicals, toys sug- 
gestive of war, parades, battleships in the har- 
bors, compensation—gun play is a symbol of 
power and authority hence irresistible to a 
weaker and dominated group, discussions of 
war at home, fathers’ interests in guns, and 
influence of older children on playgrounds 
away from school. 

Half the group suggested providing substi- 
tutes for exciting gun play, giving reasons why 
it should not be done, and discussing with the 
children why guns should not be used at school. 
From one school came a warning, “Above all, 
avoid moralizing or deploring.” Two other 
schools stressed the teaching of right use of 
guns, while one said, “Prohibit them.” 
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Only one response stated that gun and war 
play of children was a determining factor in 
adult attitudes toward war. Others believed 
that it might be a contributing factor, a few felt 
it was not. Stated one person, “My own opinion 
is that the play in itself is not a determining 
factor, but an overflow of energy and natural 
instinct which takes the most obvious outlet 
presented by the environment. However, the 
way that it is handled, the failure to seize op- 
portunities arising from it to build up better 
concepts and to direct this energy into better 
channels may be serious contributing factors.” 


Miss Freeman concludes her report with 
these questions for consideration: “If we do 
lean toward the recapitulation theory, shall we 
toss this whole problem on the rubbish heap? 
Are adults creating a problem because of their 
own deep-seated feeling regarding the horrors 
of war? Who are the heroes we point to that 
children want to imitate? Should we attempt 
any prohibitions at school? Are we getting to 
the root of the problem by this means? If we 
do not consider gun play as being instrumental 
in shaping out adult attitudes toward war, shall 
we passively accept the radio programs, parades, 
movies, and toys which introduce children to 
the subject of war? By stimulating adults to 
concentrate on the removal of these war influ- 
ences, isn’t there a possibility that prohibition 
will be stressed rather than a constructive edu- 
cational program? How can we educate and re- 
construct ideas of war so that children may be 
thrilled with the glories of peace?” 

Again, we ask, “What is happening to our 
children today, and why?” 


AMONG THE most popular 
educational efforts of re- 
cent years have been num- 
erous projects and studies 
intended to cause high school courses of study 
to be more closely adapted to present-day needs, 
but most of them have had little effect. In 
January, 1940, the American Youth Commis- 
sion asked ten educators to prepare a report 
showing major changes in high school curricu- 
lums on which unanimous agreement might be 
found, with the thought that such a report 
might bring action. On August 26 the report 
appeared entitled, “What the High Schools 
Ought to Teach.”! It has aroused newspaper 


New Effort to 
Improve High 
School Curriculum 


* Copies may be obtained from the American Youth 


Commission, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., at 
twenty-five cents each. 
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comment widely throughout the country. Here 
is an editorial from The Washington Post of 
August 13, concerning the report: (It was 
titled, “Out of Step.” ) 

“Almost every educated person in the country 
is aware of grave deficiencies in our high 
schools. Perhaps no group has been more suc- 
cessful in pointing out those shortcomings, 
however, than the committee of 10 educators 
which has just handed its report to the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission. 

“Of course, the American high school serves 
many useful purposes. But it fails miserably 
in preparing youths to meet the problems that 
will confront them as soon as they complete or 
prematurely drop their scholastic training. No 
group has yet succeeded in coordinating the in- 
struction offered in these secondary schools 
with the needs of the young people themselves 
or with the national welfare. 

“Our high schools not only try to equip a 
vast majority of their pupils for white collar 
jobs; they also cultivate the assumption such 
jobs are a sort of natural inheritance of those 





Mrs. Esther Lipp 


who complete high school courses. Yet ' 
examination of the opportunities that are really 
open,’ as the authors of the current report 
point out, ‘makes it clear that the hopes fostered 
by the present educational system are sure to 
be disappointing for most of those now regis. 
tered in secondary schools.’ 

“If this report leads to a general shakeup in 
the curricula and the general objectives of the 
high school, it will render an invaluable service, 
In some other fields the American people are 
beginning to learn that peace and prosperity 
are mot an inevitable result of technological 
progress and popular education. We are begin. 
ning to understand more clearly than we have 
done for a generation the necessity of work 
and sacrifice along with specialized knowledge 
and a certain degree of culture. 

“School programs that ignore these realities 
are in need of sharp readjustments. It is en- 
couraging to note that leaders in the field of 
education are working out timely and practical 
suggestions to that end.” 


California Welcomes 
the 1. C. &. 


All of California welcomes you to the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education Conference at 
Oakland, July 8-12, 1941—WMrs. Esther Lipp, 
Local A.C.E. Convention Chairman. 


Welcome! Seven Times Welcome! 

As you follow the Santa Fe Trail, 

As you answer the call of American youth, 
To A.C.E—all hail! 





In the saga of the southland 
The caballero gay 

Steps from Time's own pages 
To welcome you today. 


Wind, deep in the valley; 

Sun, o’er the desert sand; 

Mission bells on the highway 
Bear the mark of the padre’s hand. 


Whither, O Child of Tomorrow, 
Life asks of you, today? 

As leaders of children gather 
To find “The American Way.” 


—By Mary Gen Scott 
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By MAUD LINDSAY 


“The Tender Good School” 


MANY YEARS ago a young teacher in the deep 
South received a letter addressed to “The 
Tender Good School”, a native interpretation 
of kindergarten. The kindergarten that inspired 
the address was the first of its kind in Alabama 
and was located in a cotton-mill community in 
the northern part of the state. 

Most of the mill workers came from the 
near-by mountains, a spur of the Cumberland 
range. They were a warm-hearted, generous 
people just then in a stage of adjustment from 
the slow-moving, isolated life of the mountains 
to one largely measured and governed by factory 
whistles. Though of fine intelligence, they had 
had little or no opportunity to go to school and 
their interest in education was negligible. It 
was a question whether or not they would re- 
gard such an unknown thing as kindergarten 
with favor, but without any reason that could 
ever be explained, they took the new institu- 
tion into their hearts and lives from the very 
first. 

Soon a string of little folk, wee, shy boys 
and tiny, bright-eyed girls with three-cornered 
shawls tied over their heads, climbed the red 
cay hill on which the kindergarten had been 
established. They came of a singing people and 
everything connected with music appealed to 
them, but with stories they had had no acquaint- 
ance. It was not until one that reflected the 
activities and experiences of their environment 
was made for them that their interest was 
aroused and their attention held. But once hav- 
ing discovered that there was meaning to the 
many words that the teacher was fond of say- 
ing, they were ready to hear more, and at last 
came a day when a small boy announced, “You 
can tell me all the stories you want to.” 

The only artistic background that these little 
ones had was the patchwork quilt to be found 
in every home. On sunny days the clotheslines 
of the mill-town fairly glowed with the color- 
ful designs of “Rising Suns”, “Flower Gardens” 
or “Broken Stars”. And the children who slept 
under these quilts were color lovers. To deck 
themselves with kindergarten beads was a 
never-ending joy and the days when they went 
home bearing gay paper chains were gala occa- 
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sions. Everything that they made they called 
“play-pretties”, which were carefully preserved 
by the mothers. It is not unusual to meet men 
and women today who still possess faded bits 
of handwork made in the first kindergarten. 

The work was the simplest and most defi- 
nite, chosen not because it conformed to some 
system or program, but because it helped the 
child to gain skill and self-confidence. Accuracy 
was encouraged at this stage more than origi- 
nality, and neatness was regarded as the acme 
of accomplishment. 

Great care was taken to avoid everything 
that might put the child out of joint with his 
natural surroundings. The equipment of the 
kindergarten was mostly home-made. The tiny 
chairs were split-bottomed; the toys the least 
expensive. Among these the best beloved was 
a rag-bodied doll with a china head whose name 
was Jennie Bluebell. 

Jennie Bluebell served as an early link be- 
tween the homes and kindergarten as she went 
on a constant round of visits. It was a great 
event in the life of any of the little girls to 
have Jennie spend the night with her and in- 
variably the doll returned to school with neatly 
washed and ironed clothes or with a new dress 
made by the fingers of some mother who, over- 
worked though she was, found time to do 
honor to the beloved guest from the kinder- 
garten. Jennie Bluebell’s body was often re- 
newed but her head lasted for fifteen years! 

Through little homely ways like this a bond 
of lasting friendship and understanding was 
welded. There was no thought of the privileged 
or underprivileged. Teachers learned from par- 
ents and parents from teachers and all worked 
together for the “least ones.” 

Alabama’s first kindergarten still stands on 
the red clay hill for the same purpose, a multiple 
and broad one, with which it began almost 
thirty-nine years ago: to provide a playplace 
for the little children of the district; to furnish 
them with suitable toys and materials for happy 
play; to direct their activities into right chan- 
nels and last, but not least, to safeguard and 
preserve the gifts of childhood amid the cam- 
plexities of modern life. 
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THE CHILD AND THINGS. By Edwina Fallis 
with Foreword by Olga Adams. Y onkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Company, 
1940. Pp. 184. $1.68. 

Experimentation with unstandardized mate- 
rials began in the kindergarten as long ago as the 
1890's, notably in Chicago. Teachers were eager 
at that time to find materials and processes that 
were better adapted to the interests and abili- 
ties of children than the traditional “gifts and 
occupations.” They discovered that children, 
once given the opportunity to experiment freely 
with a variety of materials and tools, soon found 
that with a little guidance they could make 
simple toys related to their play interests. 

It was not until the 1920’s, however, that this 
movement made much progress either in kin- 
dergartens or primary grades, except in a few 
laboratory schools. Since that decade there has 
been increasing acceptance of the theory un- 
derlying the movement but failure on the part 
of many school administrators to provide the 
required facilities. Teachers are still asking how 
they can secure the material and equipment nec- 
essary to enable children to carry on activities 
now recognized as essential to their fullest de- 
velopment. The Child and Things is an answer 
to this question. “To show the teacher of young 
children how with little cost in time, money, 
or energy she can provide equipment for her 
children which will materially enrich their 
school experiences is the purpose of this book”. 

In the nine chapters Miss Fallis offers a 
wealth of practical suggestions all of which 
have been tested in public school classrooms. 
These concern such matters as: ways of secur- 
ing better light and more space in the class- 
room; providing places for things; making 
equipment for physical activities; various ma- 
terials and tools and how to use them in con- 
nection with things to build, things to make 
and keep, things to wonder about, signs and 
symbols, story toys. 

This book with its photographs, drawings, 
and clear descriptions will be welcomed by 
teachers of young children everywhere who 
need the kind of help it offers— A. T. 
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A LIVING PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
By Carleton Washburne. New York: The 
John Day Company, 1940. Pp. 585. $4.00, 
This volume carrying the word “philosophy’ 

in its title contains no single chapter headi 

that one would expect to find in a book op 
philosophy. Some reviewers, therefore, will 
criticise the titling. Not so the present reviewer, 

Mr. Washburne sets forth explicitly in his 

preface his reason for using the title and it is 

only fair to judge the book in the light of ix 

announced purpose. The book is a “philosophy’ 

because it is an attempt to analyse, honestly and 
critically, what is being done in education, and 
how and why it is being done. The author call 
it a “living” philosophy because it grows out of 
the lives and needs of pupils living in Winnetka 

It is a thick volume with an enormous amount 
of concrete detail organized into five parts. Par 
I deals with the child as a person having some 
basic needs in common with all other persons 
Eight chapters cover mental and physical health 
maladjustment, the work of psychologists and 
counselors, and the nursery school. Part II deals 
with the child as an individual needing oppor. 
tunities for expression. Eight chapters discus 
the arts and crafts, dramatics, vocational edv- 
cation. Part III deals with the child as a mem. 
ber of an interdependent society. Twelve chap 
ters cover reading, writing, and arithmetic 
science, readiness, and integration. Part IV is 
concerned with the organic unity of society and 
the realization of the individual within society 
Eight chapters discuss citizenship, social respon 
sibility, and democracy. In the fifth part th 
author turns to another phase of the subjec 
Here are six chapters analysing the type a 
democratic school administration necessary t 
realise the type of education portrayed. 

The style is vivid and inviting, easily read 
There is no bibliography for the book is doa 
mented by direct experience rather than by 
quoting other writers. This, with the direc 
style and the copious use of incidents, anecdotes 
and situations will create for many readers i 
sense of superficiality and dogmatism. Generali 
zations are drawn and advice given which my 
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or may not be generally applicable, but those 
who know Mr. Washburne, his work, his en- 
thusiastic convictions, and his sincerity will not 
be offended. The volume will be widely read 
by, and be useful to inexperienced and experi- 
enced teachers alike—W. H. Burton, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University. 


UP THE LADDER. By Charlotte L. Filkins. 
New York: The Poets’ Press, 1940. $1.00. 


Mrs. Filkins has written a delightful book of 
songs and rhythms for children. All of the ma- 
terial has been used successfully in Mrs. Filkins’ 
own school and other public schools of Buffalo, 
New York. The songs are simple and musical. 
Teachers who do not play the piano proficiently 
should welcome the little pieces for rhythmic 
movement. There is a tom-tom piece and one 
each for ponies, fairies, brownies, snowflakes, 
elephants, and two dances for a rag doll. 

The four photographs by Fred W. Mattern 
will add to the interest of children in the book. 
—Alton O’Steen, Ohio State University. 


INTEGRATED HANDWORK FOR ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. By Louis V. New- 
kirk. New York: Silver Burdett Company, 
1940. Pp. 342. $3.20. 


As suggested by its title the emphasis in this 
book is upon handwork, not as a subject in it- 
self but as a mode of creative expression highly 
useful in the learning of many school subjects. 
The author, who is director of industrial arts 
and handwork in the Chicago Public Schools, 
presents the material of his book in two parts. 
Part I deals with the objectives of handwork 
and shows its relation to industrial arts, fine 
arts, social studies, English, science, arithmetic 
and reading. The usefulness of handwork in 
teaching procedures is discussed and illustrated 
through sample activity units. Desirable equip- 
ment, materials and tools are fully described 
and places where they may be obtained with 
estimated prices are listed. 

Part II entitled, “Teachers’ Guide in Hand- 
work Techniques,” is concerned with some six- 
teen items as follows: marionettes; lantern 
slides; book- and paper-making; child-size proj- 
ects; hand-loom and reed weaving; toys, models 
and musical instruments; maps and charts; dio- 
ramas and panoramas; linoleum block printing 
and blueprinting; soap carving and soap mak- 
ing; metalworking and electroplating; simple 





* Copies m»v be obtained from the author, 286 Ashland 
Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 
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pottery; leathercraft; sewing and textiles; cook- 
ing and foods; science equipment and apparatus 
Here, as in Miss Fallis’ book, photographs, dia- 
grams and drawings illuminate the text. In this 
connection it should be noted that these “pro- 
cedures and suggestions are not intended to be 
limiting or dogmatic. On the contrary, they 
should, and it is hoped they will, indicate to 
alert teachers a great number of possible varia- 
tions for creative expression.” (pp. v, vi). 
The selected references following each chap- 
ter of the book add to its usefulness.—A. T. 


SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS FOR INTER- 
MEDIATE GRADES. Compiled by Eloise 
Rue. Chicago: American Library Association, 


1940. Pp. 495. $4.00. 


Here is Miss Rue’s second index to reading 
material for children. Her earlier contribution, 
Subject Index to Readers, reviewed in the Sep- 
tember, 1938, issue of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, 
was confined to material for primary grades. 
This one includes material for children of 
grades 4 to 6. Because of the larger amount of 
reading material available for this age level, 
the greater skill of the children, and the wider 
range of subjects with which they are con- 
cerned, this index is far more extensive than 
the earlier one. It contains approximately 4000 
subjects and 20,000 entries as compared with 
the 1000 subjects and 4000 entries of the first 
index. Miss Rue has omitted, for the most part, 
poetry and plays because an index to poetry 
for children is soon to be published by the H. 
W. Wilson Company and an index to plays is 
already on the market. 

This volume will be as widely used; doubt- 
less, as Miss Rue’s earlier book.—A. T. 


CHILDREN SING. By Bernice M. Clark. Pub- 
lished by Bernice M. Clark, Box 71, Bright- 
wood Station, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
$.50. 


This book contains twenty-five songs, most 
of them written by Miss Clark to meet actual 
kindergarten and first grade situations in the 
public schools of Springfield, Massachusetts. A 
few of the songs were written by children. The 
tunes are, without exception, musical and child- 
like. The subjects are appropriate and interest- 
ing. Although in several instances the arrange- 
ments are musically somewhat awkward, a little 
improvisation on the part of the pianist would 
make them satisfactory —Alton O’Steen, Obio 
State University. 
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New Cadmus Books. Schools and individual 
teachers should send at once for a list of the 
new Cadmus books published for use in schools 
and school libraries only. One hundred titles 
are already available. 

The Cadmus books are reprint editions of 
fine children’s books of the last twenty or thirty 
years. They are in no way shortened, abridged 
or simplified but are printed from the original 
plates with even the illustrations intact. Their 
average price is 78 cents and they range in price 
from 48 to 99 cents for books that formerly 
sold for as much as $2.50 or $2.75. 

To find such titles as, Snippy and Snapby, 
Hansi, Dobry, Peacock Pie, Fairies and Chim- 
neys at such prices, is a real cause for rejoicing. 
This brings at least some of the fine, recent 
books for children within reach of even the 
most reduced school budgets. (Cadmus Books, 
111 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y.) 


ANIMALS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. By 
Paul Bransom and Helen Dean Fish. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes and Company, 
1939. Pp. 50. $2.00. 

Animals play such an important part in Amer- 
ican history and biography that teachers will 
welcome this beautiful book. The brief text is 
thoroughly interesting. The pictures, by a noted 
animal painter, are informative and fine. 


WASHINGTON AND THE LAFAYETTES. 
By Frank and Cortelle Hutchins. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1939. Pp. 
211. $2.50. 

George Washington Lafayette, named for his 
father’s idol, America’s first president, escaped 
from the French Revolution and came to this 
country as Washington's protege. His mother 
and father were political prisoners; his pres- 
ence in this country could easily jeopardize the 
neutrality of the new United States. The story 
of this young man and his relations to the 
Washington family is delightfully told in this 
fine book. Young people should read it and 
teachers can tell much of it to younger ones. 
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KOBI, A BOY OF SWITZERLAND. By Mary 
and Conrad Buff. New York: Viking Press, 
1939. Pp. 128. $2.00. 

Kobi is the little Swiss boy around whom this 
narrative of Swiss life is beautifully told. The 
pleasant home life, the good food, the tasks 
indoors and out, shared by all the members of 
the family—these are made real to us through 
Kobi’s share in them and through the rarely 
beautiful illustrations that illumine the book 
There is one dramatic episode when Kobi alone 
carries the herd through a terrible storm on the 
mountain tops, but for the most part the story 
moves quietly. 

The Buff’s Navaho story, Dancing Cloud, was 
unforgettably beautiful. Kobi has equal dis 
tinction. 


COUSIN TOBY. By Clare Turlay Newberry, 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1939. Pp. 
36. $1.50. 

In her latest book, Clare Newberry gives us 
children so individualized and yet so universal 
that they are the very essence of all young 
children. 

Gordon, Jill, and two-year-old cousin Toby 
have a wonderful day together and then Gordon 
and Jill must go home where there is no little 
cousin to feed and play with. The surprise that 
awaits them adds the portrait of a brand new 
baby to this delectable gallery. 

Miss Newberry’s texts are slight but ade- 
quate excuses for pictures that are a joy for- 
ever. Children two to six and all adults will like 
Cousin Toby. 


FIVE BEARS AND MIRANDA. By Henry 
Beston. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1939. Unpaged. $2.00. 

The juxtaposition of five highly domestic 
bears and a glamorous Mermaid, Miranda by 
name, turns a desert island into an admirable 
home. Rescue and escape have no charms for 
the bears after life with Miranda. Gay nonsense 
for children six to eight. 
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WORKING TOGETHER ON BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN.! By Ingri and Edgar Parin 
d’Aulaire. The Horn Book, July-August 1940, 
16:247-255. 

In accepting the Caldecott medal for Abra- 
ham Lincoln, which was tendered Ingri and 
Edgar Parin d’Aulaire by the American Library 
Association in May, Ingri d’Aulaire tells how 
she and her husband, each an artist in his own 
right, work together on books for children 
without forfeiting their own individuality in 
their own fields. She describes some of the skills 
required to make a child’s book. 

Edgar d’Aulaire, born of an Italian father 
and an American mother, accounts for his keen 
interest in America and describes some of the 
adventures he and his wife have had when col- 
lecting information and getting a background. 


THE INTER-RELATIONSHIP OF RE- 
LIGION AND DEMOCRACY. By Francis 
J. Macelwane, Philip S. Bernstein, and Ernest 
J. Chave. Religious Education, July-Septem- 
ber 1940, 35:141-151. 

Three representative people, a president of a 
college, a rabbi of a synagogue, and a professor 
of religious education discuss the implications 
of religion for democracy. 

The first part of the paper confines its atten- 
tion to the need of religion in maintaining the 
basic philosophy of a democratic government. 
The second part describes the contribution: of 
the Jews in expressing a democratic way of 
living and hence the impossibility of participat- 
ing in a totalitarian government. In the third 
section, several characteristics which are con- 
sidered desirable both to religion and democ- 
tacy are discussed in the light of what religion 
can do to further their inter-relatedness. These 
common characteristics are a recognition of the 
worth of human beings, a respect for human 
differences, a capacity to appreciate and use 
freedom, and the utilization of creativity in 
facing problem situations. 


1The October 1935 Horn Book gives more information 
about the interesting d’Aulaires and their method of 
writing and illustrating children’s books. 
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CLEAR CIVIC THINKING. By Denys 
Thompson. The New Era in Home and 
School, July-August 1940, 21:174-176. 

The present plight of mass-democracy, accord- 
ing to the English master of Gresham's School, 
Holt, England, is in some measure due to the 
incapacity of the masses to get wisdom, apply 
knowledge, and read print with understanding. 
Too many of us employ words and therefore, 
evidently, ways of thinking that are irrelevant 
to the facts and situations to which they apply. 
Training in clear thinking and in the way 
words affect people will enable pupils to evalu- 
ate incitements to fervor, such as propaganda. 

Teachers need to be conscious of what they 
are attempting. They need to be citizens who 
know how the subjects they teach bear upon the 
problems which pupils will face after leaving 
school. One aim is to put each pupil into vital 
relationship with his environment. Clear civic 
thinking is a matter of seeing relationships, and 
every subject taught in school is at times an 
occasion for promoting it. 


EMOTIONS AND THE EDUCATIVE PROC- 
ESS. By Esther L. Richards. Journal of the 
American Association of University Women. 
June 1940, 33:195-200. 

How far should creative ability, impulsive- 
ness, emotional urges, and other individualism 
in childhood and adolescence be allowed to ex- 
press itself at the expense of rights and privi- 
leges of others? 

Esther Richards, associate professor of psy- 
chiatry at Johns Hopkins University, shows 
impatience at so-called progressive teachers 
who talk vaguely of developing leadership and 
make a fetish of individualism. 

Basing her statements upon facts for which 
there is scientific evidence and experimental 
material in actual child lives, she asserts that a 
sense of equanimity and happiness can be de- 
veloped under the guidance of one who pos- 
sesses a thorough understanding of children’s 
intellectual and biological make-up and skill in 
evaluating factors which may influence them. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF CERTAIN MO- 
TOR SKILLS AND PLAY ACTIVITIES IN 
YOUNG CHILDREN. By Theresa Dower 
Jones. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, Child Development Mono- 
graphs, No. 26, 1939. Pp. xi + 180. 
Twenty-four children were repeatedly ob- 

served in a controlled situation and in their own 

homes from the age of twenty-one months to 
forty-eight months. Over five hundred forty- 
minute observations were made. A high degree 
of accuracy in observing and recording is indi- 
cated by close agreement of two observers. Both 
boys and girls from high and low socio-eco- 
nomic groups were included. The children were 
primarily concerned with certain wheel play 
materials, but had other materials available. 

Elaborate analysis of voluminous records re- 
vealed several conclusions regarding the de- 
velopment of play interests and abilities. The 
wheel materials were used in four major types 
of play: manipulation, pushing and pulling, 
propelling, and in combination with other play 
materials. The activities of children under two 
years of age were manipulative in nature, con- 
sisting in unskilled repetition. There was con- 
siderable practice of skills among the children 
between twenty-four and thirty-six months. At 
three years of age, the typical child practiced 
simple skills, used a variety of activities, and 
tended to think before acting. All this indicated 
that he was entering a new phase in play be- 
havior. Certain three-year-olds who had mas- 
tered the handling of wheel materials used them 
in their imaginative play. The four-year-old 
child had proceeded so far in the mastery of 
skills that he used the various materials in 
carrying out some predominating idea. The at- 

tention span, defined as the length of time a 

given material is used under free conditions, 

increased from less than six minutes at two 
years of age to seven and one-half minutes at 
three years and to twelve and one-half minutes 
at four years. 

The experimenter found general levels of 
performance emerging at certain ages. This and 
other evidence leads to the conclusion that 
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maturation, as distinguished from practice, js 
an important factor in the attainment of su 
cessive performance levels and in ability to x 
quire skills. While minimum performance ¢ 
an activity must wait upon maturation, the de 
velopment of graceful, coordinated skill x 
quires practice. 

The wagon was chiefly used for stationay 
manipulation at twenty-one months, but wy 
freely pulled about at thirty-three months, whik 
at forty-eight months it served to transport me 
terials and was pulled on inclined surfaces, Be 
fore the thirty-third month, the kiddie kar wy 
used as much for manipulation and for p 
and pulling as for propelling, but after this ag 
it was used chiefly for propelling. Throughom 
the period of the study the dump truck was usa 
both for manipulation and for pushing and 
pulling. The dump track gained steadily in @ 
terest to the fourth year and served the larges 
number of uses. The doll carriage, on the other 











hand, served the minimum number of uses and 
elicited interest for the briefest period. 
tricycle proved more suitable than the ki 
kar to some of the three-year-olds and to all@ 
the children at four years. The wagon was mot 
commonly used in social situations and pro 
far more extensive use beyond the fourth yer 
level than any of the other wheel materials. 

The girls showed more interest in combi 
ing and arranging materials and the boys wer 
more concerned with the mechanics of the to 
The sex differences increased in the more a¢ 
vanced levels of play, the boys being ahead @ 
the girls in locomotor activities and the use @ 
the incline. 

The following conditions in the home @ 
vironment were found related to successhi 
progress in play activities: a playmate some 
what older than the child, no relative, full-tim 
maid, or adults other than parents in the home 
availability of play materials, and outdoor ply 
space giving free opportunity for activity. 

The author recommends that if only om 
wheel play toy can be provided, the dump trud 
should be the first choice, and a sturdy kidde 
kar equipped with pedals as a second choit 
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New A.C.E. Branches 


Illinois Association for Childhood Education 
Primary Teachers Council of Klamath County, 


Oregon é uk 
Reinstated: Twitchell Alumnae Association for 


Childhood Education, Springfield, Massachusetts 
A.C.E. Fellow 


Lorraine Benner, a member of the teaching 
staff of the Longmeadow, Massachusetts, public 
schools, came to A.C.E. Headquarters in Sep- 
tember as the 1940-41 Fellow appointed by the 
Executive Board 
of the Associa- 
tion. On recom- 
mendation of Bal- 
lard D. Remy, su- 
perintendent of 
schools, the Long- 
meadow Board of 
Education has 
granted Miss Ben- 
ner leave of ab- 
sence for the year. 

Miss Benner 
acts as consultant 
to A.C.E. statf 
members on_ all 
phases of Associ- 
ation activity, giv- 
ing them the 
viewpoint of a 
Branch member in the field and a teacher in 
service. She is well qualified by study, by her 
experience as director of the kindergarten at 


Lorraine Benner 


| Longmeadow, and by her active work in the 


Massachusetts A.C.E. She directed in an admir- 
able manner the publicity for the recent con- 
ference of this state group at Wellesley. 

The 1939-40 fellow represented the West- 
ern Region. The fellow for this year represents 
the North Atlantic Region. She will bring to 
ACE. groups in that section of the country 
the story of their Association as seen by a mem- 
ber who has spent a year at Headquarters, has 
participated in national conferences, and has 
visited Branches and schools in many different 


places. 


1940 


Edwina Fallis Retires 


With her retirement from teaching in the 
public school kindergartens of Denver, Colo- 
rado, Edwina Fallis completes forty-two years 
of tireless service as a leader in the field of 
childhood educa- 
tion in her city 
and state. She has 
been active in the 
Association for 
Childhood Edu- 


cation for many 


years, is a life 
member and a 
national com- 


mittee member, 
and we hope will 
continue to work 
with us. 

Miss Fallis is 
nationally known 
for her develop- 
ment of educa- 
tional toys for 
children and for 
her books, one of which, The Child and Things, 
has just been published. Those who have 
worked with her anticipate for her many 
more years of accomplishment along these lines. 


Lucy Claire Hoard 


Texas lost one of its outstanding teachers and 
supervisors and the Association for Childhood 
Education one of its active members with the 
passing of Lucy Claire Hoard of El Paso, July 
8, 1940. She taught in the El Paso public schools 
from 1913 to 1925, and was principal of an 
elementary school until 1928 when she was 
made primary supervisor. In 1937 she joined 
the faculty of the College of Mines. Many will 
remember her as general chairman of the 1937 
A.C.E. convention in San Antonio, others as 
president of the Texas A.CE. from 1936 to 
1938 and adviser to the student A.C.E. group 
at College of Mines from 1938 until her death. 

Miss Hoard’s delightful personality and de- 
votion to the welfare of young children en- 





Edwina Fallis 
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deared her to all who knew her. Her service 
to early childhood education and to the Asso- 
ciation has been outstanding and her loss will 


be keenly felt. 


A.C.E. Summer Activities 

Olga Adams, national president, spent the 
first two weeks in August at A.C.E. Head- 
quarters in Washington. She attended two con- 
ferences which she described for you in the 
September CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, worked on 
plans for the 1941 convention in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, and discussed with members of Head- 
quarters staff the policies and publications of 
the national Association. 

Jane Joslin, State Teachers College, Towson, 
Maryland, became a volunteer member of Head- 
quarters staff for five days in June. She evalu- 
ated manuscripts, corrected page proof of an 
A.C.E. bulletin, and as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Equipment and Supplies advised on 
the work of that committee. 

And now a word about the activities of local 
Branches and State Associations: 


Arkansas: During the summer session an A.C.E. 
rally was held at State Teachers College, Fayetteville. 
Amy Hostler, New York City, told of the work of 
the national Association, and Jennie Milton, also of 
New York, gave a report of the 1940 A.C.E. conven- 
tion in Milwaukee. 


Massachusetts: A regional conference, sponsored by 
the Massachusetts A.C.E., was in session at Wellesley 
College, June 24-28. The theme, “Child Develep- 
ment,” was discussed at general sessions and in the 
nine study classes, by outstanding speakers and lead- 
ers from different parts of the country. On “Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education Night” Jennie Wah- 
lert, chairman of the A.C.E. Advisory Committee and 
a former national president, and Mary E. Leeper, 
executive secretary, addressed the assembly. Seventeen 
states were represented in the total registration of 
550 persons. 


New Hampshire: On July 9, 10 and 11, a Parent- 
Teacher Institute was held at the University of New 
Hampshire, Durham. On the second day of the insti- 
tute members of the New Hampshire A.C.E. were 
invited guests. Ellen Lombard, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, chairman of the A.C.E. Committee on Home 
and School Cooperation, conducted a lecture hour 
and discussion period on each of the three days. 


New York: The A.C.E. group at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, sponsored two 
events during the summer session, a tea and a dinner. 
Representatives of Branches in many different places, 
including the president of the Hawaii A.C.E., at- 
tended these meetings. Olga Adams, president, and 
Mary E. Leeper, executive secretary, represented the 
national Association. 

North Carolina: Each of the seventeen A.C.E. 
members who attended a tea at Appalachian State 


Teachers College, Boone, brought five guests whom 
he wished to interest in the Association. Tables 
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placed at intervals around the room displayed ACE 
literature and publications for leisurely examinatigg 
in a friendly and informal atmosphere. 

North Carolina: One hundred members of A 
Branches in North Carolina attended a two-day 
nar at the Woman's College, University of N 
Carolina, Greensboro, June 27-28. The theme wy 
“Broadening Educational Opportunities in Youp 
School.” Frances Mayfarth, editor of CHILD 
EDUCATION, was guest speaker at the dinner m 
which opened the conference. The morning of ine 
following day was given to observing in the kinder. 
garten and the primary school. 

Tennessee: As in former years, the Elem 
Council of George Peabody College for Teachers, ap 
A.C.E. group, carried on an active summer program 
One hundred people from 27 states were present @ 
the July meeting, a picnic dinner on the College farm 
The national Association was represented by Eli 
Neterer, A.C.E. fellow for 1939-40, 

Leeper, executive secretary. 


and Mary } 


American Home Economics Association 


As the official representative of the Associg 
tion for Childhood Education to the national 
convention of the American Home Economigs 
Association in Cleveland, Ohio, June 23-27, 
Angelina Fisher Carrell reports as follows: 


Most of the meetings I attended dealt with family 
relationships and child education. This organization 
stands for and is working untiringly toward the same 
ideals that we are, feeling that through child ie 
ment and parental education better schools will r 
and happier, more substantial homes. Democrag 
must be practiced in the home if children are to ag 
democratically outside the home. 

The American Home Economics Association § 
eager for other organizations to unite with it f 
a better democracy. Without losing its own id 
each group could contribute from its field of spect 
zation. The need for specialization is recognized 
certain goals may be reached more quickly and ef- 
ficiently if all educational groups cooperate. 
Executive Committee of the A.H.E.A. has been 
to suggest a workable plan for such cooperatiog 

I feel that working with such an organization 
would bring about higher standards for us all. | 
would be a two-way process, each group giving and 
taking, cementing the highest standards of each into 
a national educational endeavor. 


The A.C.E. Poster 


A picture of teacher and children at National 
College of Education, Evanston, Illinois, forms 
the central motif of the 1940 A.C.E. poster 
The predominant colors of the 25 by 50 ind 
poster are blue and gold. In October a mailing 
will be made to official publications represent 
tives of A.C.E. Branches. Others wishing single | 
copies of the poster may secure them from 
A.C.E. Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W, 
Washington, D. C. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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The New 


-MOR-PLA 


INTERLOCKING 


JUMBO-BLOX 


have been received with enthusiastic 
appreciation by teachers everywhere! 





%* Because they are simple in principle, gnd light enough for nursery 
school use, yet so sturdy and practical that they fill perfectly the 
older child’s building needs. 
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— 
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%* Because with Mor-Pla Blox, children make the simple, everyday things 














od : ; ! 
- 4 they need for their dramatic play in a few minutes. 
ae %& Because the structures they make do not fall and slide apart—yet they 
ration, can be quickly and easily taken apart. 
— %& Because there is just enough challenge in the interlocking principle of 
‘ a Mor-Pla Blox to hold the child’s interest, spur his imagination and 
hi develop his initiative and ingenuity. 
%* Because they are made and finished with all the careful attention to 
detail you expect in the most expensive play materials, yet priced 
‘onal so low that they really appeal to purchasing departments. 
ti 
forms % Because they are priced in inexpensive units so that you can make up. 
voster, just the size and type of set that you want and need. 
ind oe 
ailing NOW AVAILABLE IN 3 SIZES 
Senta: SCHOOL PRICE LIST at the special request of many teachers who desire to 
ings # 4 Set—12 Regular 12-In. Blox and 4 Boards $15.00 make the building problem somewhat more complicated: 
rom #6 Set—6 Double-Length Blox and 4 Boards 15.00 
1 W. #8 Set—12 Double-Length Blox and 8 Boards 30.00 6x6x6-In. © 6x6x12-In, © 6x6x24-In. 
#10 Set—12 Six-Inch Cubes .............- 7.50 : 
Extra Boards—3-Ft.x6-Im. .......000. 0000 es 55 Write for Further Information to 
F.0.8. DETROIT 
cen R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 
P.O. Box 414 Detroit, Michigan 
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BUILDERS} 


PROJECT BLOCKS 


MODERN 
PRIMARY 
EDUCATION [im 















AN OUTSTANDING AWDERGARTEN 
CURRICULUM 


because: HAPPY BUILDERS 

Create Mental and Physical Action 
Make Settings for Dramatizing Stories 
Encourage Co-operative Projects 
Develop Leadership 

Develop Imagination 

Develop Observation 

Develop Originality 

Develop Idea of Order 

Develop Mechanical Skill 

Develop Resourcefulness 


Develop Expression through 
Construction 


Develop Muscle and Body 








WRITE FOR COMPLETE BULLETIN AND PRICES 


APPLETON WOOD PRODUCTS Co. 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 












WOODEN PUZZLE 
INLAYS 


36 Colorful Pat- 
terns in Subjects 
for Children 3 
to 7 Years of 
Age. 
Contribute to Reading Readiness and Foster 
Concentration and Persistence of Effort. Chal- 
lenging, Yet Satisfying. 


FLOOR BLOCKS HOLLOW BLOCKS 


The Judy Company now offers the Fallis TELL ME A 
STORY toys, such as described in the book, The Child 
and Things, by Edwina Fallis. They consist of 84 painted 
figures housed in an attractive cabinet, simulating a 
book. The figures are well proportioned and range from 
2 to 10 inches high. Individual sets are also available, 
TELL ME A STORY toys are valuable in kindergartens 
and primary grades for: 
Creative work in story telling 
Vocabulary building among foreign language speaking 
children 
Overcoming self-consciousness in the timid child 
Teaching appropriate selection of material for illustra- 








t 
Griugies the children together in voluntary group work, 
FOR DETAILS WRITE TO 


THE JUDY COMPANY 
227 N. Ist Street Minneapolis, Minn. 


JUDY TOYS 











For For 
Book Week Book Week 


DISTINCTIVE CONTRIBUTIONS 
A World of Stories for Children 


Edited by Barrett H. Clark and M. Jagendorf 

A one-volume library, 844 pages, of the great fairy 
tales, folk tales and legends of the world from. the 
earliest times to the late nineteenth century, for the 
use of children and teachers, collected with notes, reading 
lists and bibliographies. 

The first work of its kind ever offered for school use— 
containing only the inescapable standard classic tales, 
classics determined by the choice of millions of children 
of the past and of today. 

Large easy-to-read type, 6 double-page spreads in color, 
and jacket in four colors. School Edition—List Price, 
$3.47. Net Wholesale School Price, $2.60, f.0.b. Publisher. 


Everychild and Books 


By Jean Betzner and Annie E. Moore 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
An outstanding professional book, by distinguished 
authorship, offering new and vitally needed contributions 
to everyone interested in children and books, The cul- 
minating point of the whole procedure of reading—the 
development in childhood of a genuine enjoyment of books 
and of a finer taste in their selection—receives for the 
first time in the elementary school field the primary 
attention it deserves. Emphasis is placed on how to enlist 
the total reading power (potential and demonstrated) 
which children possess at any given stage and to direct 
it toward their own immediate and enduring pleasure 
and profit 
Catalog List Price, $2.13. Net Wholesale School Price, 
$1.60, f.o.b. Publisher. 


° 
School Library Books 
Please write for vur descriptive school library catalog— 
fifty-eight pages with colored illustrations and a con- 
venient order form. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


730 N. MERIDIAN ST. 468 FOURTH AVE. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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@ Based on the needs and interests of the child in and out of school 
@ Content closely related to the language arts program 
@ Integrated with social studies, arithmetic, science, health, music, 


arts and crafts... 


Print Handwriting 


By MADELINE FLINT HOSMER 


University System of Georgia 





BOOK ONE 


Contents: HAVING FUN—-OUR BOOKS ABOUT TOYS—MAKING HOLIDAY CARDS 
—DOING THINGS—FRIENDS AND WORKERS—NUMBERS TO WRITE—WORDS 
WE NEED—THE ALPHABETS 


BOOK TWO 


Contents: VACATION STORIES—CROSSING STREETS—KEEPING WELL—MAKING 
A POEM BOOK—PLAYING STORE—WRITING LETTERS—OUR TOWN—ALPHABETS 
AND NUMBERS—THE MONTHS 


BOOK THREE 


Contents: OUR BULLETIN BOARD—RULES FOR WRITING—ALPHABETS AND 
NUMBERS—OUR LIBRARY—LEARNING ABOUT BOOKS—WRITING WITH INK— 
LETTERS TO FRIENDS—A POEM BOOK 


THESE THREE BOOKLETS present a modern, functional handwriting pro- 
gram for the first three grades. Each booklet is a combination of materials for 
handwriting, reading, and pupil activities, organized into thought units to make 
writing purposeful for children. List price, 16 cents each. 

EACH BOOKLET presents all the letters of the alphabet in both upper and lower 
case forms. Material for copying is supplemented with simple drawings that give 
added practice on strokes needed in the respective letter forms. Arabic numerals are 
included in each book. 


PRACTICE on sentences, words, letters, and numbers is systematically provided, 
with sufficient attention to spacing and punctuation. Vocabulary is suited to primary 
reading level. The format is attractive and convenient. 


A practical TEACHER’S GUIDE contains specific suggestions for use of 
the booklet and is a handbook on the values of Print Handwriting. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


| BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


























AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK — NOVEMBER 10-16, 1940 
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Weeks of the Year 

Each year certain weeks are dedicated to 
special forms of education, to acquaint the gen- 
eral public and special groups with the work 
going on all over the country. Two such ob- 
servances are: 


American Education Week: Sponsored by the Na- 
tional Education Association, this twentieth annual 
observance, November 10-16, has for its theme 
“Education for the Common Defense.” The schools 
will seek to make public relations programs more 
effective through acquainting parents and the gen- 
eral public with their achievements, aims and needs. 
It is estimated that during American Education 
Week eight million citizens will visit schools and 
other millions will learn about them through the 
press, the radio, and public meetings. Topics for 
individual days are: Enriching Spiritual Life, Strength- 
ening Civic Loyalties, Financing Public Education, 
Developing Human Resources, Safeguarding Natural 
Resources, Perpetuating Individual Liberties, Build- 
ing Economic Security. 

Special packets to help schools plan for American 
Education Week have been prepared for kinder- 
garten-primary, elementary, junior high school, and 
senior high school levels. These may be secured from 


tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D, ¢€ 


Price 50c each. 


the headquarters of the National Education “oe | 


Children’s Book Week: To help interest Ameri. 


cans in books and their place in our cultural life 
librarians, teachers, 
have united in the twenty-second annual Children's 
Book Week, November 10-16. The theme is “Good 
Books—Good Friends.” A manual giving inform. 
tion about Book Week, its history and its sini 
cance, with suggestions, pictures and releases to 

in its celebration, may be secured from Book we 
Headquarters, 62 West 45th St., New York, N.Y 


White House Conference 

On June 17 the National Citizens Committee 
a group responsible for carrying on the work 
begun by the White House Conference 
Children in a Democracy, adopted by-laws, con. 
sidered a proposed annual budget, and discussed 
tentative plans for the work of the Committe 
for a period of from three to five years. Th 
work undertaken will necessarily depend upon 
availability of financial support for the proposed 
activities. In the meantime, the Committee ay. 
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FOR GRADES 


problem. 


Write for literature on this series. 


BI LV ER 
New York 





THE UNIT-ACTIVITY READING PROGRAM 


ONE 
by NILA BANTON SMITH 


If you do, you know why and how it is helping to solve the reading 


If you don’t, let us show it to you and tell you about it. 


BURDETT 
Chicago 


bookmen and social agencig | 





THROUGH S | X 


and STEPHEN F. BAYNE 





COMPANY | 


San Francisco 
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You know and appreciate the importance of 
selection of the right toy for the right child 
at the right age. 

In furtherance of this fast-growing develop- 
ment, we are glad to offer to Program Chair- 
men and similar officials, a carefully selected 
and representative assortment of Holgate 
Educational Toys on loan, for limited 
periods, for exhibition at meetings, study 
groups and such gatherings—without cost 
or obligation. 

We also make available, without charge, a 
complete presentation of the subject of 


HOLGATE TOYS 


HOLGATE BROTHERS COMPANY 
Kane, Pa. 
Established 1789 





educational toys from which material may 
be quickly gathered for talks on that subject. 
Holgate Educational Toys are designed in 
collaboration with the leading nursery 
schools and kindergartens throughout the 
country and are manufactured by a firm 
that is one of the oldest in the nation. They 
are produced from the finest kiln-dried 
hardwoods. They are sanitary, washable, 
artistic and of safe and sturdy construction 
throughout. Laquers used are lead-free and 
harmless to children. Please send coupon, or 
write. 


— 
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THIS WAY TO BETTER SPEECH 
Louise Abney and Dorothy Miniace 


An easy speech primer for lower elementary grades, pro- 
viding a constructive program of speech education for all 
children. A Teacher’s Manual provides for correlation 
with classroom activities and other subjects. 


A SPEECH 
PRIMER 


IMPROVEMENT OF BASIC READ- 


SPECIFIC 


ING ABILITIES Donald D. Durrell 


A careful appraisal of improved techniques in teaching 


PRACTICAL 


providing instructional 


reading. Methods of determining individual needs and 


described with 


materials are 


samples of tests, devices, exercises, word lists. 


THE CHILD & THINGS Edwina Fallis 


Presents practical directions and workable suggestions for 
constructing play equipment for the young child. Helps 
the teacher materially enrich the school experience. 


Published 1940 by World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


DETAILED 
DRAWINGS 








OCTOBER 


1940 
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More 


than just 
” Readers” 






NF 


READING FOR Enjoyment 


both modern and classical—the 


Stories, poems and plays, 

rightful literary heritage of every child—selected with 
extreme care to insure enjoyment. The use of appropriate 
Headnotes, Study Helps, Questions for Silent Reaaing, 


Vocabulary Work and other devices aid in the develop- 
ing of a deeper appreciation and love of good literature. 
Book | (Grade 1{)...... $.65 Book 4 (Grade 4)...... $.88 
Book 2 (Grade 2)...... .79 Book 5 (Grade 5)...... 9 
Book 3 (Grade 3)...... .79 Book 6 (Grade 6)...... 92 


IMPROVING Your READING 


Helen S. S. Wilkinson, B.S. in Ed., A.M., Head of 

Reading Center, Teachers College, Boston 

and Bertha D. Brown, ‘ 

PRICE $1.00 

known exercise and device that has proved suc- 
in remedial reading classes for improving the 
pupils’ reading in Elementary Schools and Junior High 
Schools has been included in this class text. 
Write for descriptive literature and Free Booklet “CE"’ 
listing other publications, or mail coupon now. Check 
books desired. SEND NO MONEY. 


INC. 


Every 
cessful 


NOBLE & NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, 
Dept. CE, 100 Fifth Ave., New York 


‘ 

fC Sr ee aa, asa c'ns Copies of 
‘ O READING FOR ENJOYMENT 

' 4 


(Check book 5 
O IMPROVING YOUR "READING : 





CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


The Only Magazine in the United States 
Owned and Edited by Teachers, Devoted 
to Early Childhood Education. 


$2.50—for One Year subscriptions, Nine issues— 
excluding June, July, and August. 

$2.25—special subscription rate to Branch Mem- 
bers and Undergraduate Students. 
$4.00—combination rate for subscription § te 
Childhood Education and Contributing Member- 
ship in A.C.E. Contributing Members receive two 
educational bulletins each year. 


Name 


Mailing Address—Street and Number 


Mailing Address—City and State 


Reom 310—1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 


Washington, D. C. 








thorized immediate inauguration of the pro. 
gram, utilizing limited funds which will hg 
available for the next three months. 

Temporary headquarters have been estah 
lished at 105 East Twenty-Second Street, Neg 
York City, space and equipment being donated 
by the New York State Charities Aid Associg. 
tion. H. Ida Curry has been engaged as 
director pending the possible establishment of 
a permanent staff. 

Many inquiries have come from individual 
and groups interested in initiating state-wide 
or local follow-up programs, and from national 
and local organizations planning studies @& 
activities related to their special fields. Specific 
advice and dissemination of information hay 
awaited the formulation of the program of the 
National Citizens Committee. The Committee 
has planned to obtain immediately information 
in regard to state follow-up programs already 
initiated. It will increasingly be in a position 
give advice and information to those planning | 
to undertake such activities. | 


Preprint Available 

In the October issue of School Life, publi 
cation of the U. S. Office of Education, wil 
appear an article by Mary Dabney Davis, “Sur. 
vey Reports and Current Bulletins.” It briefly 
describes surveys of educational facilities for the 
child under six, made in various parts of th 
country, and lists some of the recent publica 
tions of special interest to teachers of young 
children. Preprints are now available and wil 
be sent to teachers upon request to the U. § 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Christmas in the Schoolroom 

Many teachers are already on the alert for 
Christmas program suggestions. The December 
1938 CHILDHOOD EDUCATION was especially 
devoted to ways of celebrating this importam 
day, as described by teachers in many parts d 
the country. Among the topics discussed wer 
gift making, dramatization, music and rhythms 
and room decoration. Copies of this speci 
issue may be secured, as long as they last, from 
the Association for Childhood Education, 120! 
Sixteenth St.. N. W., Washington, D. C. Price 
30c each. 





To Subscribers: 

Send your change of address to CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington. Allow three weeks for it to be 
come effective. 
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